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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HIS is the first number of the Lonpon Mercury’s tenth year. 
May we remind those Original Subscribers who have not yet 
renewed their subscriptions that the sooner they do it the 
better—at any rate, from our point of view ? 


The Censorship Question 
HE case of Miss Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness is sub judice 


Since we last wrote, anew edition of it, prepared in Paris, has reached 
British ports and been provisionally seized, and soon after this moment of 
writing a magistrate will have to decide whether or not the work is one that 
should be allowed to circulate. This being so, we will add nothing to what 
we said on the subject last month. The law is taking its usual course. 


The Aspirations of Sir William Joynson-Hicks 


NFORTUNATELY, Sir William Joynson-Hicks is also taking his 

Be oval course. The office of Home Secretary is one that always brings 
its occupant into the full blaze of publicity: it also presents him with 
frequent difficult questions to decide, from questions of life and death 
downwards: it also offers him peculiar temptations to make a public 
exhibition of himself. To this temptation Sir William Joynson-Hicks has, 
throughout his career, succumbed in full measure. We need scarcely say 
that we are speaking, if not in a Pickwickian, at least in a non-political 
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sense. As the sons of King Gama sing in the play: “ Politics we bar, 
They are not our bent.” In that purely political domain, so far as this 
review is concerned, the performances of Sir William are consistently 
masterly. Elsewhere, not so. And, blundering without warning or fore- 
thought into the very complicated and delicate question of literary censor- 
ship, which has baffled multitudes of really acute minds, he seizes the 
present occasion for a characteristic pronouncement. With his head well 
back, and one hand (we daresay) in the bosom of his frock coat, he in- 
forms an audience that he is meditating the desirability of extending the 
Home Secretary’s powers of censorship, and that in his opinion no book 
should be allowed to circulate which is liable ‘‘ to offend one of these 
little ones.” 


These Little Ones 


HE phrase would scarcely be a suitable one to embody in an Act of 

Parliament : it is rather a nebulous one to be used in connection with 
an important question of policy by a man who, we believe, spent his early 
years at a solicitor’s desk. But the obvious suggestion is that, in the 
opinion of this eminent custodian of our morals and our arts, any book 
ought to be confiscated and destroyed which is deemed by Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks and his successors to be unsuitable for perusal by young 
children. If Sir William got so far as to ask the House for the powers he 
adumbrates to be employed in the manner he favours, he would find the 
authors of England united against him with an unanimity they have never 
displayed on any other question. Were his dream to be fulfilled literally 
almost the whole of our good literature would be swept out of existence, 
including the Old Testament and Shakespeare. 


The Present Censorship 


Ons present system of literary censorship has been found to be 
sufficient. It is very loose and it is theoretically open to abuse. Some- 
one lodges an information: there is a case before a magistrate: the 
magistrate comes to a decision. There was once a magistrate who decided 
that Rabelais and the Decameron (to do him justice he had had cheap 
paper-covered editions brought before him) ought to be confiscated : 
by a judicious selection of quotations, and a mumbling of names counsel 
might well get the Bible suppressed now and then. But in point of fact 
Rabelais can be bought: in point of fact great latitude is allowed: in 
point of fact, and generally speaking nothing is stopped except porno- 
graphic literature, and the trading in literature not deliberately pornographic 
on a purely obscene basis. No rational Englishman at present can complain 
that his liberty of reading is interfered with. What with the ignorance of 
the Chadbands and the sense of the police we are very little bothered 
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except when the vast majority of people would agree that we ought to be 
On the other hand there is no country where Se offence is ved by the 
sort of wares that are exposed in the bookshops. 


Why a Change? 


Wie a change then ? There is no new phenomenon which needs a 
new form of treatment. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, as it happens, 
has had one book brought before his notice : but this is not unprecedented. 
All we can suppose is that he has smelt blood: that he likes the feeling of 
suppressing things and would like to suppress some more. The notion 
that he can stop things being published appeals to him: it has suddenly 
occurred to him that he might stop the publication of everything that he 
objects to, which is apparently a good deal. We advise him to let well 
alone. Any attempt at an extended censorship at the present moment 
would probably lead to a weakening of the present censorship, such as it is. 
There are very few educated people indeed who would wish our books to 
be judged by the criterion of their bringing—or not bringing—a blush to 
the face of Sir William Joynson-Hicks. Not that we have ever heard of 
his blushing. 


An Attack on the Laureate 


Oia. profession obliges us to read a good many silly articles, but we 
have never read a sillier—or a vulgarer—than that which Mr. James 
Douglas has just written under the title of “‘ King’s Canary Still Refuses 
to Twitter.” The “ still” apparently refers back to the jocular headline 
published by an American newspaper when (an octogenarian—which is 
an indication of his vigour) Mr. Robert Bridges recently visited America. 
The article that followed this (the paper was the Daily Express, which, in a 
general way, has been of late more civilized than most of its contem- 
poraries) was a violent attack on the Poet Laureate and all his works. 


A Tactful Opening 


HE Poet Laureate is now eighty-four: and the article begins with 

this agreeable sentence : “‘ Longevity may be a private blessing, but 
it is sometimes a public curse.” Mr. Douglas proceeds to say that Mr. 
Bridges “has filled, or emptied, the office of Poet Laureate for fifteen 
years.” “ He is,” says this learned commentator, “a barnacle whose 
tenacity is equalled only by his taciturnity.” Having repeated the charge 
of silence against the Poet Laureate inseveral different ways, Mr. Douglas 
proceeds (as it were) to regret that he has not been more silent still : in 
other words he delivers an onslaught against the poetry that Mr. Bridges 
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has, to Mr. Douglas’s own (limited) knowledge, published. Of this he 


remarks : 

He is a pedant and a prosodist rather than a poet. He is an arid theorist 
whose theories have produced dull and dreary doggerel . . . Dr. Bridges 
has no sense ofhumour . . . The best that can be said in his defence as 
Laureate is that he is not as feeble as his predecessor, Alfred Austin : 
compared with him [Sir W. Watson] Dr. Bridges is a pigmy . . . We 
have so many poets who are writing pure poetry that we could find a new 
Laureate every year for at least ten years without exhausting the supply if Dr. 
Bridges could be coaxed or cajoled into laying down his withered laurels and 
abandoning his dessicated bays. 


The argument is supported by two quotations frcm Mr. Bridges: one 
of which is drawn from that exquisitely written and intolerably poignant 
poem which begins “I never shall love the snow again Since Maurice 
died.” 


Why Bother? 


T is an odd thing, but in the middle of this egregious article there is 
the little announcement, or warning, or invitation : 


IS CULTURE WORTH WHILE? 
See the Striking Article on This Page in Monday’s Daily Express. 


It is odder still, but in an adjoining column appears this paragraph, 
headed ‘‘ 'To-Day’s Tonic ”’ : 

The smaller the mind the more readily it condemns. Constant disparage- 
ment is the surest sign of a stunted mental growth. The great artist will find 
some merit in the singing of a village choir. The little-minded will pooh-pooh 
Paderewski. Ignorance always denounces—it is its rebellion against life’s 


beauty. 


We do not know who composed this piece : we admit that its sentiments 
might have been better phrased. But as a condemnation of the ignorance 
and pettiness, the quite beastly ignorance and pettiness displayed by Mr. 
Douglas on the same page, it is adequate. It is almost as though an 
example had been provided in order to ram home the precept. But why 
bother, it may be asked, why bother ? 


The Reason 


We should not, were this an isolated example. Nor should we, were 
opinion only in question : if Mr. Douglas is incapable of enjoying 
the work of the greatest of living English poets that is his own affair: he 
can find his happiness elsewhere. His defect in this regard is of long 
standing : when Mr. Bridges was first given the Laureateship this ardent 
champion of the Muses wrote a protesting leader headed “‘ What Are 
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Bridges?” not realizing that posterity’s guffaws would be on the other side. 
Mr. Douglas, to do him justice, loves literature according to his lights ; if 
he is almost blind it cannot be helped. But his attack on the Poet Laureate 
deserves notice because it is merely one out of a long series of such, 
delivered over a long period of time in a variety of quarters. There were 
several years during which Mr. Douglas found a zealous second in Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley whose journal used to ask questions almost weekly 
(and sometimes even issued posters on the theme) as to the alleged poetic 
infertility of the Poet Laureate. Another supporter, over many years, has 
been Punch. Punch, in a general way, is not guilty of gross errors of taste 
or tact: its conductors know too much, are too sensitive, and are too 
gentlemanly. But even Punch has gone astray over the Poet Laureate. 
It may be that the paper got into certain habits during the tenure of the 
late absurd Alfred Austin, and could not get out of them. It may be that 
Punch’s jesters have, unfortunately, in this one regard, taken their 
opinions at second-hand from somebody else. Whatever may be the reason, 
Punch, like Mr. Douglas, has made mistakes about facts as well as errors of 
judgment. 


Mr. Bridges’s Achievement 


RRORS of judgment are subject to errors of judgment. A man’s 

status as a poet is a matter of opinion, and, ultimately, of opinion over 
a long period of years. At this moment (as would have been found at any 
moment in the last twenty years) almost all Mr. Bridges’s fellow-poets 
recognize him as being the greatest English poet alive, whether judged by 
the depth and variety of his “ content ” or by the consummate skill of his 
artistry. When the Poet Laureate celebrated his eightieth birthday, his 
contemporaries and his juniors in poetry joined together to present him 
with a token of their affection and respect: and it took the form of a 
musical instrument, partly because they all felt that he had carried the 
melodious manipulation of English words farther than any poet before 
him. It is now nearly thirty years since Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in the 
first edition of his Oxford Book of English Verse, included a number of 
Mr. Bridges’s poems which made the Douglases of that period stare, and 
since then Mr. Bridges’s reputation, like his achievement, has steadily 
grown. In our view (since it is suggested that he is an “ arid theorist ” of 
prosody) nobody has made such deliciously subtle music out of English 
rhythms since Campion : and Mr. Bridges’s work is far more varied and 
- voluminous than Campion’s. In our view, also, there is no living poet who 
has so movingly recorded the most emotional moments of ordinary life. 
_ And, in our view, also, there is no poet in English—not excluding Words- 
worth and Tennyson—who has excelled Mr. Bridges as an observer and 
precise portrayer of English landscape in all its features, changes, seasons. 
The poets agree. They have learnt from him. They love him. They are 
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(those of them who have a sense of the State) glad to think that three of the 
four last Poet Laureates have been Wordsworth, Tennyson and Bridges, 
and that the third is not unworthy to stand with the other two. They 
know, that a hundred years hence (presuming that our civilisation shall 
exist) Bridges, “‘ the poets’ poet ” will be drummed into immature school- 
children and parrot-Douglases as Spenser is now. We put it at its lowest. 
Mr. Bridges is as good an artist as Spenser : but he is much more human 
than that very great man. 


The Facts 


S we remarked, were it merely a question of Mr. Bridges’s status as a 
Ae we should not quarrel with anything said by Mr. Douglas in _ 
the Daily Express, or by anybody else in any other paper. Even the man 
who keeps the sweet-and-newspaper shop at the corner of the street is 
entitled to discover what he likes and to say what he likes: one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison : Martin Tupper is for the many and good 
poetry for the few. We are, however, inclined to say a word when we are 
not merely annoyed by preposterous opinions but maddened by distor- 
tions of fact. We do not-suppose that Mr. James Douglas is aware that he 
distorts facts: we don’t suppose it ever occurred to him. He, quite 
innocently, supposes that the facts which come to his notice are the only 
facts: what Shoe Lane doesn’t know isn’t knowledge. 'The facts remain. 
It is probable that since English literature began no old man has so been 
productive, or so admirably productive, as the present Poet Laureate. 


A Splendid Old Age 


Ng all of Mr. Bridges’s most recent writings have been in verse. 
It is generally agreed that the capacity for verse tends to diminish 
with age: the ignorant, indeed, often repeat the silly proverb that “ no 
man is a poet after he is forty.” Certain it is, nevertheless, that the physical 
and the psychical act and re-act, and that poets are rare who (like Thomas 
Hardy, and in Thomas Hardy’s words) ‘“‘ burn brighter toward their 
setting day.” The Poet Laureate is certainly one of the few. Mr. Bridges, 
the gallant, upright, adventurous, cheerful old man that he is, has had a 
good many irons in the fire these last few years. He was over seventy when 
he founded the Society for Pure English, whose activities led last year to 
an Anglo-American Conference which, in its turn, is to lead to a permanent 
Department charged with the care of the written language. For that 
Society he has written pamphlet after pamphlet showing at once a know- 
ledge of the history of English, and an eager curiosity about its present 
developments, and a profound concern for its future. He has, since the 
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Wireless Services began, done good service on the B.B.C.’s i 
Committee. He published, during the War, an anthology, The ae 
Man, which brought gifts of consolation and fortitude into thousands of 
homes. This, surely, were enough in a man of his age, with so man 
volumes behind him. And it would have been understandable had the 
creative faculty given out though the other faculties were still keen. The 
extraordinary thing about Mr. Bridges is that he has continued his pro- 
duction as a poet and that his latest verses have been as intense in emotion 
as his old ones, and have embodied still further experiments in versifica- 
tion. The October volume (published since the war) would not merely 
have made the reputation of any young poet but (failing guidance) might 
well have been mistaken for the volume of some new and exploratory 
genius. Come Si Quando, years later, was a poem which must rank with 
the finest of Mr. Bridges’s work ; and at this moment, when he is eighty- 
four, we hear reports of a new volume which, we are convinced, will be 
full of music and vision. For ourselves we feel that it will be sheer luck 
if so good a poet as Mr. Bridges ever again occupies the Laureateship. 
The newspapers, it seems, will certainly do their best to prevent another 
good poet from succeeding. 


Sir George Greenwood 


Sie [GRANVILLE] GEORGE GREENWOOD has died, at the age 
of seventy-eight. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, practised for some time at the Bar, and sat for many years in 
Parliament. He was a very cheerful and pleasant man, smallish, plumpish, 
round-headed, red-faced, bright-eyed, grey-moustached : his mastery of 
Parliamentary procedure was unusual, but his chief interest lay in Eliza- 
bethan Literature. We notice that the Times obituary of him referred to 
him as a “‘ Baconian.”’ Perhaps secretly, he was : but he did not publicly 
say so. His line was an unusual one. In the various books that he wrote 
on the “ Shakespeare Problem ”’ (as he called it) he affected not to be 
particularly predisposed to a Baconian solution but to be merely convinced 
that Shakespeare did not write the plays. The author of the plays, he 
argued, was highly-educated and a sportsman: Shakespeare, fairly 
obviously, was not. The author of the plays (Sir George was a barrister 
and had Baconian legal friends) knew a great deal of law and Shakespeare 
never was a lawyer. He overdid his arguments rather. He did not allow for 
the absorptive power of genius which can pick up anything very rapidly ; 
nor did he constantly enough bear in mind the inadequacy of our informa- 
tion about Shakespeare, who may conceivably have been at Eton, Oxford 
or Cambridge,—and, at any rate, was only hypothetically at the Stratford 
Grammar School. But at least his books were readable, suggestive, and 
never in the least degree mad. 
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A Baconian Encylopaedia Wanted 


A paw Anti-Shakespearean campaign has now been going on for so long 
that we wish there were some sort of history of it. There might be a 
sort of Anti-Shakespeare Encylopaedia, in which there would be (a) 
biography of all the ‘‘ scholars ” hostile to Shakespeare, from Gallop to 
Looney, (b) accounts of all the anti-Shakespearean theories, (c) notes of 
all the parallel passages advanced by various authors with various objects. 
There is now a vast ‘‘ Baconian ” library: it would be very convenient 
for the student were he able to discover, when a new agreement is ad- 
vanced, what is the “‘ past’ of that argument, and to refer, when any 
particular book is ascribed to any particular Tudor peer (for commoners 
are hardly ever considered) whether his authorship has ever been suggested 
before and, if so, on what grounds. The compilation of such a work must 
be a labour of love—and of laughter. But we do not see why it should 
not be undertaken. Many young and intelligent people are much worse 
employed. 


Sir Frank Dicksee 


Si FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A., has died at the age of seventy-four. 
He came of a family of artists and first exhibited at the Academy when 
he was twenty-two. At the end of Mr. Forrest Reid’s new book on The 
Illustrators of the Sixties there is this note : 


I. . . mention one more name, or rather one more series of drawings, 
in The Cornhill Magazine of 1879. In that year we get the masterly designs 
Frank Dicksee made for Mrs. Oliphant’s Within the Precincts—designs which 
would have held their own even in the great decade. 


Such high praise (and it is certainly deserved) could scarcely be lavished 
on anything that Sir Frank did since those early days. Harmony at the 
Tate, a soft, sentimental, St. Cecilian affair, is better than most of his 
paintings. The Two Crowns, also at the Tate, a horrible post-pre-Raphae- 
lite picture of a knight in gold-armour being pelted with tinned-salmon 
roses, was a public scandal at the time of the enquiry into the management 
of the Chantrey Bequest : it now seems to have disappeared mysteriously 
from the walls of the Tate, though it is too much to hope that it was 
destroyed by the recent Thames Floods. The most popular of all Sir 
Frank’s pictures was that in which a bearded and brooding man in evening 
dress was shown as listening to his daughter’s piano-playing, which evoked 
her mother’s phantom : it would have been a better picture without the 
ghost. As time went on Sir Frank lost his grip on his technique : his 
intellect had never been his strong point and his later pictures ‘were 
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pathetically bad. When he was (in 1924, on Sir Aston Webb’s retirement) 
elected President of the Royal Academy there were probably not two men 
amongst those who voted for him who had any opinion at all of his powers 
as a painter. Why, then, did they vote for him? 


The P.R.A. 


WwW: well remember the private discussions that went on amongst 

painters during the period of waiting. So and so had been canvassed : 
he wouldn’t be bored. So and so had been asked : he was shy, and terrified 
of public dinners. So and so had been sounded : he said he would much 
rather stay at home and paint, and thought that a dozen other fellows 
would do the job better than he. And, finally, an endeavour had been 
made to impress Sir Quelque Chose with a sense of his duty and he had 
- driven the deputation from his studio with a hose-pipe. In the end they all 
agreed on “ dear old Dicksee.”” He looked very nice: he had the white 
hair, moustache, and pointed beard which go so well with palette and 
brushes. He could speak : there were few men in London better at post- 
prandial platitudes. He really cared about art, he was (though very con- 
servative) really interested in the young, and everybody liked him. The 
last allegation was certainly true : he was a most charming and unaffected 
old man. The upshot was that he was elected, that he delivered annual 
addresses and almost weekly speeches which were calculated to drive 
intelligent young painters precisely in that direction which he wished them 
to avoid, and that the shaken Philistinism of the country was reassuzed. 
*“‘ If all these R.A.’s”’ ran the mispoken argument, “ have elected Sir 
Frank Dicksee as their leader, what we like is not so bad after all.”’ 


Is This To Go On? 


IR FRANK is dead. Is his successor to be as mediocre a painter ? 
Sie are quite aware that a gift for oratory does not necessarily go with a 
gift for painting—though we would rather listen to a stumbling genius 
than to a fluent mediocrity. We are also aware that many good artists, 
including some who are in the ranks of the Academy, are completely 
devoid of a sense of art, in its social relation. But the complete individual- 
ist, tradesman, or pirate, has no place in a Royal Academy: to join 
such an institution is to admit its desirability : to admit that is to accede 
to the conception of art as an official thing and to the notion that machinery 
may influence, for good or evil, not merely the fate of particular good 
artists, but the general public attitude towards good art. The P.R.A. 
moreover, is the recognized interpreter of art to the State and the public. 
If he be well chosen his power may be great. The duties are not so heavy 

Cc 
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that they need oppress one who wishes to devote most of his time to his 
art: we have seldom met these great artists who are such anchorites 
that they can never spare an hour or two for pursuits, other than painting, 
which appeals to them. There are several good painters with sound ideas 
in the Academy who are no longer as industrious as they were and are 
universally respected. Cannot the R.A. elect one of these rather than 
one more nobody who is friendlily laughed at as “ dear old Somebody ” 
by his colleagues and who delivers speeches at public banquets which 
might have been bought for sixpence apiece at Woolworth’s ? 


It 


BOHUN LYNCH 


by Powys Evans 


IZ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


G. BOHUN LYNCH, who died on October 2nd after a short illness, at the 

age of 44, was educated at Haileybury and University College, Oxford. He was 

a man who did several things very well—a novelist, an authority on boxing 

@ (he was captain of the Oxford boxing side) and old furniture, and a caricaturist. 

His first novel, Glamour, was published in 1912: his best were, perhaps, A Perfect 

Day and Respectability. His books on boxing include Knuckles and Gloves and The 

Prize Ring, and one of his great regrets was the fact that his doctor forbade him to go 

on with boxing after he came down. He wrote a history of caricature, the article on 

that subject in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and a monograph on Mr. Max Beerbohm. 

He was of Irish extraction, but his home was at Northlew in Devon. He was a man of 

extraordinary gentleness and modesty, retiring in the extreme. In person he was 

strongly-built, with a bull-dog face, and looked very much like a fighter, except for 

his soft brown eyes. From the beginning he was an occasional contributor to our 
own columns. 

7) a 7] 


R. H. FESTING JONES, the biographer and editor of Samuel Butler, died 

on October the 23rd at the age of seventy-seven. He was educated at Radley 
and Cambridge, practised law for some years, and then retired to devote himself to 
music and Butler. He composed some songs by himself, and a cantata, an oratorio 
and various shorter works with Butler ; he wrote also some comic operas and travel 
books. His principal achievement, however, was his extraordinary life of his friend, 
a work in which the passion for minutiae was carried to almost unprecedented lengths, 
Jones even cataloguing the contents of the various sized bags which Butler would take 
for holidays of various lengths. Festing Jones looked rather like a much larger and 
more benignant Butler. He sometimes in conversation made the most monstrous 
assertions in a very calm and amiable manner which, taken with his mild face, 
provided a very odd effect. 

a a a 


ESSRS. ELLIS, 29 New Bond Street, announce The Oldest London Book- 
shop, by George Smith and Frank Benger. This book, priced at half-a-guinea, 
will be a history of this well-known bookshop since its foundation by John Brindley 
in 1728. 
77) 77) 77] 


HE SCHOLARTIS PRESS have already issued the first volume of a number 

of selected novels and tales by George Sand. The next to appear will be La 
Mare au Diable, translated by Mr. Hamish Miles and priced, like the rest of the 
series, at 8s. 6d. The publishers intend to issue some ten volumes in all, produced at 
intervals of about four months and limited each to 1,260 copies. 


@ ag a 


A Boss PLEIAD, 35 Great Russell Street, W.C. announces The Life and Death of 
the Admirable Crichtoun, by Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Cromarty, who is known 
principally by his translation of Rabelais. The present work is taken from the original 
text of The Discovery of a Most Exquisite Fewel, 1652. It is limited to 525 copies, 
priced at a guinea each. Mr. Hamish Miles has written an introduction. Future 
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Pleiad books include The Silver Book of English Sonnets, with an introduction by 
Robert Lynd ; the Poems of Richard Barnfield, with an introduction by Professor 
Saintsbury ; and Alfred de Musset’s Fantasio, in a new translation by Maurice Baring. 


77) a 77) 


HE Council of the Poetry League have at last succeeded in arranging as a 

practical proposition a library of English poetry, including work published in the 
United States and in the Colonies, so that in time it may become a complete record 
of English poetry. The library will be accommodated at St. George’s Hall, 6 Little 
Russell Street, and a lending branch will also be organised. 


a a go 


NEW magazine, The Venture, is to appear in Cambridge. It will contain short 

stories and verse ; woodcuts ; and articles on music, art and the drama. Among the 
contributors to the first number are Frank Birch, John Drinkwater, Humbert Wolfe 
and Clemence Dane. We hope that once it is well launched, the Venture may be able 
to rely less upon outside contributors and more upon undergraduate efforts : it is 
scarcely worth founding a University Magazine to encourage some of the authors 
mentioned above. 


7 a go 


BN ree Peas centenary celebrations have been arranged by the Tolstoy Society. 
The Powers of Darkness and The Fruits of Enlightenment were performed at the 
Arts Theatre at the end of last month. On November 6th at 3 p.m. Anna Stannard’s 
dramatic version of Anna Karenina will be produced at His Majesty’s Theatre, and 
a PEN. Club Tolstoy dinner will be held that night at 8 p.m. with Mr. John 
Galsworthy in the chair. 


go go go 


HE Gloucestershire Rural Preservation Committee under the chairmanship 
aL of Major-General Sir Fabian Ware is doing its utmost to prevent any further 
damage to the countryside and, in particular, to prevent the building of ugly and un- 
suitable houses such as are threatened by various building schemes. The Committee 
is already doing excellent work, but it is naturally in need of all the help it can find. 
Communications should be addressed to: Captain Kirby, D.S.O., Community 
House, 15 College Green, Gloucester. 
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POETRY 

The Enemtes 
I. Sight 


S Fish that take the motion of the sea, 
Or otters the dark heaving of the stream, 
Wavelike rippling, 
And but a moment slide where pale lights gleam ; 


So pouring through the tunnel of your sight 
I find but images reflected there, 

Or gazing outward 

My eyes see with your seeing everywhere. 


Natural sight is gone. Confused with love 
I see not fair things fair except you see : 
A mortal stigma 

Disturbs my vision with dark necromancy. 


Colours are as you name them ; things admired 
In seeing’s infancy, are now contemned. 

I make obeisance 

To idols whose rude shape had made me ashamed. 


And I, alack, am meanly gratified, 
Thinking it riches to become so poor, 
Seduced so utterly 

I scarce remember what I was before. 


—But no! It is not you, it is my eyes 

Seduced me and still hold me in their bond ; 
Eyes are my enemy, 

Teasing me with false hues and semblance fond. 


I look, and then my mind as by a spell 

Is laid asleep. The seasons’ hurrying show 
On thoughts sepulchral 

Falls like narcotic flowers ; the ebb and flow 


Of coloured months, the shape of hills, and trees 
Like Gods—forms, faces coveted, the advance 
Of serpent figures 

Playing a visible air in supple dance ; 
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Or purer, happier play of gloom and shine 

Of cave-like, hermit trees and sunny meadows ; 
Or moon-snow sprinkled 

Sparsely mid the black snow of willow shadows— 


These, these entrance my sense and blind the spirit. 
Or if my eyelids shut, images wake, 

Like quick procession 

Of heathen crowds that to the Altar take 


Captives anointed, branch-bound, tossed with flowers 
And fumed with censers, smiling to the pyre ; 

While prayers pursue them, 

And some few sad, but most strain towards the fire. 


So, though my lids be sealed, myself I see 
Bound to the senses’ car and scarce afraid 

Of that fierce anguish 

That’s called Delight, whereon my spirit is laid. 


Forgive me, spirit despised, that on this altar 

Of burning sense your holy limbs have bound. 
Shut now my vision, 

Let darkness hover like a mist above the ground. 


—O proud delusion of the eye and flesh, 

Not lightly remembered, never lightly forgot ! 
Eyes be my servants, 

Not wanton lovers wreathing amid my thought. 


So, maybe, after discipline of seeing, 

Even night’s hot flushing dream to discipline 
Shall make submission, 

Nor one wild memory out of torment whine. 


IT. Hearing 


HEARD the Fall of Winter, like the ruin 

I Of some sea-shouldering Fortress that endures 
From generation to generation, until 

Sapped by loud tides, or age with noiseless paw, 

Suddenly sinks the castellated Tower 

Into a shroud of tamarisk and thorn, 

Making a great noise in the silent span. 

So Winter fell, that seemed as never to fall. 
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I heard the fall, the very moment marked 
When with the Winter’s ruin silence broke 
And shivered in loud fragments on the shoal. 


The snow had poured, and lay secure as earth 
On buried earth under the grieving stones 
By the hill churchyard ; heavy as earth the snow, 
Day after day lying undisturbed in death. 
But a soft air had thinned it secretly 
Until it was a mask of Death, not Death 
Himself unchangeably. 
I looked beneath the noon 
Of bright sun and cold air, and now beheld 
Dimples of snow in cheeks of crumpled fern 
And snowy drifts neath huge limbs stretched along 
The northern ridge. And now the snow was rippling 
Like noisy rain under the eaves, where creepers 
Trail their tough combings and drop, drop, drop, drop 
A myriad tappings on the greening stones. 
Like rain that sings incessant monotony 
The melting snow rippled and sang and sang 
Of Winter fallen and of another Spring. 
Even the rough road was music, and the ditch 
By snowy bracken hid lifted up songs 
Of Winter fallen, fallen. The copse in sparse 
Snow pools now shook and tinkled with the tapping 
Of slenderest fingers upon singing wires— 
Rain tapping upon new-melted shallow snow. 
A mile of snow was now a mile of water, 
Bearing the noisy fragments of old Winter 
Away to the river and away then to the sea. 


Never was music sweeter than these broken 
Voices of water falling everywhere. 

And by the river’s swelling tributary 

Pausing, I heard 

Far off streams plucking from the ruined stones 
Water’s solemn tones : 

Winter was fallen, fallen, and new green 
Already thrust the broken towers between. 


Hearing that singing I forgot your voice, 

And if you spoke I heard but knew it not : 
Your voice that had the old power over me 
Still, as when youth and passion ran together, 
And everything was strange and sorrow joy 
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If one but heard the other’s voice within 

The stumbling words that came but as they could 
From lips that had no need of words. Your voice 
Lost now its spell ; I heard you, and heard not, 
For Winter’s Tower had fallen, broken its silence, 
And singing everywhere fulfilled my ears 

With Eden, so I heard no serpent voice 
Entreating ; and in amplitude of sense 

A while was free from the captivity 

Of sensual hearing. 


Winter’s Tower had fallen. 
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N WATER, when the white pear-blossom falls 
(_)stiverng or on wet sparkling grass, 
Or snowflakes wandering at intervals 
Of sun and gloom, to cling to creviced walls 
Like frozen birds or white moths numb with winter :— 


A touch light as a flower or flake of snow 

That stirs the sense to dream though feeling slept. 
Eyes may see not nor hearing hear, but O 

Her fingers’ touch, that makes the Arctic glow 
With June’s swift sunrise and delayed sunsetting. 


Half innocent, half guilty, then upstart, 

Like rebels wavering on which side to fight, 
Every quick sentience, while the drumming heart 
Beats and beats on. And the soul sits apart 
Indignant or abashed, shrinking in silence. 


If but her hand had never touched my hand, 
If but her lips had never on my lips fall’n, 
Then might I pulseless and unshaking stand 
Nor sink ashamed at the severe demand 
Whispered at last by that indignant spirit. 


Might not the senses battle against deceit, 
Against the deceitful simpleness of Love ? 

Like Saxon against smooth Norman all the heat 
Of summer day and eve, and only beat 

Slowly, by subtle-armed and sly invaders ? 
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But at her fingers’ faint approach they all— 
Traitorous senses—leap to welcome her. 

Why will not Judgment yield and with them fall, 
Why sits she apart as though an Arctic wall 
Rose icy against the far hues of Antarctic ? 


Body to body leans, and now delight 

Shows innocence—a germ of guilt at core. 

Now every gleam is crushed from shamefast sight, 
Now every sound or sigh is muted quite. 

She is fire to fire, in her fire I am smoking. 


Take your hands from me, and I quick escape 

From this deluding servitude of love. 

You do not love me, but your curving shape 

Loves mine as I love yours from heel to nape, 
Though eyes and face and form be shut in darkness. 


Eyes could resist you, hearing could be deaf— 
It is your hand that strangles all but flesh. 
Each sense beside is frailly poised, and brief 
In motion, dying with the first Autumn leaf : 
Remains the strong coarse tyranny of touch. 


Epilogue 
"Tiss. three, Sight, Hearing, Touch, 
Have I loved overmuch, 
Thinking in them alone 
My spirit might find its own 
Energy and delight. 
But in the night 
They sleep, those false allies, 
Smiling enemies. 
Then to see, hear, embrace 
That which no semblance has 
To shape and sound miscalled 
Real, and unappalled 
Endure an hour, a night, 
Supreme, severe Delight ! 


But as in cold high lands 
The Arab sleeps on sands 
Crusted with sudden frost, 
And wakes to find him host 
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To serpent curled beside, 
Heat-loving ; so, if I hide 
Myself from sense the form 
Abhorred slides near, that Worm 
Called Death, to sun him by 
My spirit’s agony. 
‘Who shall dehver me ? 

I pray, and shuddering hang 
Watching that trembling fang, 
The lidless eye, 

Death’s mottled livery. 

Who shall deliver, who 

But God who made me so? 


JOHN FREEMAN 


The Legend of the Mountain Beast 


(A man is walking in his garden, 
on a moonlit night in June.) 


Y fruit trees scent the night, 
My fields and cattle sleep, 
My river scarcely wakes a sound 
Where the young willows weep, 
And the moon’s mist creeps low 
Within my silvery wood .. . 
How firmly in its heart must stand 
The elm-boles in that flood ! 
Whose silver, stealing up 
To the claws of birds asleep, 
Hides the floating hemlock flowers 
And swathes the paths waist-deep. 


Rich in their peacefulness 

My scythe-ripe meadows lie 

With waving gold transformed to ash 
By the moon’s alchemy. 

It seems the world must wheel 

Into no common day, 
But leave her ancient track, and ride 
To aerial deserts new— 

For with a calm delight, 

Burdened with dreaming men she seems 
To breast the cloudy blue 

Upon this summer night. 
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Soon day wiil steal into the trees 
Making them green again ; 

Their depth of shadow flows 

Back to the west as darkness goes ; 
May tree and beech and plane 

Begin to sound with birds—— 

The saddest sound that mankind knows 
So sad I stop mine ears 

To shut the sound away 

That my heart may not break to hear 
The song of birds at day. 


" Once .. . long ago . . .” it sings 
“Once . . .” oh, how long ago ! 
Further than mankind’s farthest thought 
Or oldest dream can go— 

** I, Man, was innocent.” 

Oh shut the sound away, 

The echo from the morning stars 

That welcomed the First Day ! 


From this my garden walk 

Three moonlit miles awa 

I see the chalk-pit in the hill 

Shine out like mountain spray, 

And I remember mountains 

Of stone more white than may 

Where great clouds sailed above 

And lit the peaks below 

Shining like porcelain 

Beneath their mist of snow ; 

Between the clouds, the deep and angry blue 
Let streaming, sleepy Eastern winds pour slowly through. 


No trees grew on those hills. 

Serpent nor hare nor bird 

Hunted the slopes ! Unheard 

Was water’s changing voice. 

Scant dew fell there or rain : 

Wind had scooped out the chain 

And wind had moulded the great peaks that flowed 
Across the great white plain where only herdsmen rode. 
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““T, Man, was innocent. . . .” 

Once I was lost at noon 

In those bare hills, and heard 

A soft wind pouring down 

Through valleys it had worn. . . . 

A wind that hummed and sung 

The endless gulfs among, 

Bringing the scent of flowers, 

Buds, leaves and cups pearled heavily with dew 
Springing, coloured and tall, 

By a dark waterfall, 

There:.... . in the heart-withering rocks 
Where lichen never grew ! 


Midway toward the peaks 

I felt the silence close 

Behind me in the weathered rocks 
Like a white, folding rose— 
Silence, soft as a flower, 

Rocks, white as a rose, 

And peaks that soared into the blue 
Beneath a mist of snows. .. . 

And soft upon my heel 

The path was swallowed up 

By shifting slopes of rough white scree, 
And like a brimming cup 

The hollows held the air— 

All noises softly lay 

Full length upon the wrinkled rocks 
And then noise died away. 


But on the white rock’s face 

Ran lengthwise, like a rune, 

Signs worn by oft-returning winds 
That visited the place, 

And frost, and unveiled sun, 

And the faint power of the moon ; — 

These gave the rocks a meaning that no speech 
Could ever tell, and soft they fronted each to each. 


I thought : “‘ I will stay here 

Deep in the mountains’ heart, 

And learn the secrets these white rocks 
And silence can impart. | 
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See ! in the awful blue 

The eagle balances, 
And my eyes move to watch him sail, 
But nothing moves beside, ; 
And the sun’s light more dreadful is 
Than greyest eventide.” 


The sunlight burned my cheeks, 
But the forepiece of my helm 
Made for my sun-enchanted eyes 
A little shadowy realm ; 

My hands lay softly at my sides, 
My breast scarce rose and fell, 

I stood in dream, and felt the sun 
Wing his soft rays, and one by one 
They tranced me in their spell— 
His rays drew out my living Guest 
And left my corse a shell. 


Sudden my cheeks grew cool : 

The flower-filled wind returned 

Sighing in wandering waves 

Along the rocks and in the caves. 

I remembered a legend sung 

By herdsmen on the plains 

When evening camp-fires dim the peaks 
And they bell the wild mares’ manes— 
How in the mountains’ heart there hung 
A valley filled with flowers, 

And few had gained the pathway thence 
But there the light of the First Day 
Lingered in innocence—— 

In last, long radiance 

Upon the worn world’s rim 

And none might find the valley way 
Saving he kiss the Mountain Beast 

And turn and follow him. 


He dwelt in the mountains’ heart : 

No streams ran for his drink 

Save the thick snow the wind had curled 
Along the precipice brink. 

His meat was not the herdsman’s dog 
That from the plains might stray; 

He heard it howl when the spectral moon 
Faced the sun in the hush of noon. 
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He watched the dog begin to foam 
And with its shadow play, 

And when it bayed the rocks, and died, 
He left it where it lay. 


Coral and white and amythyst 

A score upon one stem, 

Danced the flowers in the legend-vale. .. . 
Men said he ate of them 

And breathed the pure flower-wind 
Wandering within the sky 

(Its path unshewn on any chart) 
And he could never die 

And he struck the heart with pain, 
Pity and tenderness, 

Because he was so old, alone 

In his own hideousness. 


Then I lifted up my eyes, 

And my breath’s soft motion ceased, 

And my hands grew cold, and light as air... . 
I saw the Mountain Beast. 


I have grown rich and old ; 

My herds and orchards make 

Peace for my folded hands, 

But this thirst they cannot slake. 

I have held my love in sleep 

Till the dawn of a summer day, 

But to see the Mountain Beast once more 
I would put the world away 
Yes, I would go barefoot 
Across the worn world’s rim 

To share the pain of the Mountain Beast 
If I might follow him ! 


He stood in the green shade of the rocks 
In shape most like a man, 

But grown with hair as grey as frost 
That down his body ran ; 

I might have thought I dreamed, 

But the wooing wind had tossed 

His forehead-lock across his eyes 

And as I looked, it moved— 
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It blew across his piteous eyes 

As I have seen wind blow 

Her hair across my daughter’s eyes 
And waft it to and fro. 


He looked not on my face 

But toward a path that flew 

Upward beneath the shimmering peaks 
And then was lost to view ; 

But once he looked on me 

(I saw his eyes as he turned away, 
Shining and clear and ancient 

Beneath their elflocks grey.) 


His twisted muzzle said no word 

But I felt the weight of pain 

On his bowed head and shoulders bent 
That held him like a chain. 

No angels thronged the watching peaks, 
None in my bosom sang ; 

My breast was empty like a shell, 

My Guest was charméd thence, 

But in my ears a music rang— 

Follow I must the. Mountain Beast 
And breathe of innocence. 


But even while yet I looked on him, 
Bowed in his hair of showering grey, 
My heart failed with horror, 

I shrank, and turned away : 

I covered mine eyes, and wept, 

And when I looked once more 

The faint sun shone, the eagle sailed 


Yea, all was as before. 


But the flower-wind had died 
Oh breath of Paradise ! 

Oh snowfield in this desert waste 
That cooled a traveller’s eyes ! 
And the Mountain Beast had gone, 
Burdened with age and pain, 

And I shall never come so close 
To my lost innocence again. 
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Cold with departed dreams 

When the yellow sun was low 

I reached a city of the plains 

Ten thousand feet below ; 

Their lutes were tuned to evening, 
Their cattle wandered slow, 

They sat in silk beside their streams 
Where ilex branches made more dark 
Their eyes and hair of sloe, 

And their soft human voices dimmed 
The soundless voice of snow. .. . 

I took a dancer to my bed, 

And let the memory go. 


When midnight comes in June 
The woods are fumed with mist, 
Silver and warm and still, 
Man’s dreams made visible ; 
Only, beneath the Plough, 

The marsh-frog lifts his horn, 
And it is midnight now 

And will be morning soon... . 
Silver day to silvery night 
Following softly on... . 

Oh, could I wake at last— 
Wake to the song of birds— 
Oh, could I wake, and find my sorrow gone ! 


STELLA GIBBONS 
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“A SKETCH, LENT BY MISS TEMPLE” 


By HAROLD ACTON 
I 


HY not, for once, be straightforward ° 
I had definitely decided against going to the Kelsall Exhibi- 
tion. I already perceived it would depress me. I could 
anticipate the actual experience, forestall the lack of pleasure, 
and I am—be it said to my disadvantage—quite the most borable person 
I know. My friends accused me of snobbism, perversity, and imputed to 
me many traits that are damp, disagreeable and altogether unsocial: 
Alack-a-day ! In spite of their accumulated accusations and opprobrious 
epithets, and perhaps because of the positive assurance of the Press (this 
Kelsall Exhibition was verily a portent, of an universal, nay, almost a 
spiritual, significance !)—in spite, and because, of the fact that the Kelsall 
Exhibition was the main topic of all conversations, general and particular, 
my curiosity failed to be kindled, completely failed. In order to enter the 
pompous portals of Burlington House these days the pictures must first 
be transformed into the chocolate and nougat, or even the suet and treacle, 
of their etymology. One fine day this will happen, and I shall be provided 
with an exquisite incentive to return to Burlington House. Yet surely in 
this reluctance I am no exception to the rule. For others, too, the Royal 
Academy must have its tedious connotations. For myself, I own I would 
as lief pay a visit to my dentist. 

I entered the portals last when, to the astonishment of his admirers, 
Walter Sickert became an associate. Even on that historic occasion my 
visit was to prove a disappointment, and I took my departure without an 
appetite for luncheon. Never again, I determined, would I wander through 
that tristful mortuary and those most melancholy halls. famais. Mat piu. 
Moreover, I refused point blank to be bullied and brow-beaten and beck- 
oned to by those of my acquaintance. 

I was ever at a loss to understand the gibber of the critics: the sticky 
heat, the fly-kicking-in-the-glue-pot vigour of their controversies left me 
perplexed, and not a little weary. ‘They seemed to me so senseless ; and as 
one enumerated them, the very nuances des sottises. 

There were Roger Fry, Clive Bell and Co: at it again! Would they 
never hold their tongues, and leave the honest dead alone? No: some 
pennon must needs be hoisted, some theory be defended, all over and over 
again. The uncircumcised Philistine must not triumph, but neither must 
the circumcised Jew. Had not Israel been Kelsall’s chiefest patron, before 
the Christian peers and politicians, barristers and magnates ? Did he not 
owe his celebrity to those exceedingly life-like and forceful representations ? 
I recalled one at the moment—a monstrous combination of corona and 
nose. 

Kelsall’s genius and career, together with the statutes and stages in its 
elaborate constitution, had not been nursed by Christians. Consequently 
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it looked as if his posthumous reputation, quite apart from the necessary 

healthy reaction’, were to suffer. But in any case, to what purpose ? 
A decade would elapse or even a century : the tide was sure to turn. ‘There 
was a solidity about Kelsall as previously there had been about Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Sir Thomas Lawrence—names that passed upon the lips at 
random—and a technical mastery that defied one’s weary shrug of the 
shoulders, and wrested from one a final admission of his obvious, if unin- 
teresting, powers. Kelsall stood in need of no advocate. He had traversed 
all the periods of celebrity and mundane success. First the appreciation of 
the esoteric, the delicate deference of the intellectual élite, the praises of 
the few, which he did not hesitate, ruthlessly, to cast aside. Then, a more 
paying proposition, the plaudits of rank and fashion in the capitals. Before 
he was lulled to complete apathy in the cosy middle years of his celibate 
life, the laurels were bestowed upon his brow. They fitted it neatly. By 
this time Kelsall was as firmly propped upon his pedestal as Gladstone, in 
another profession, had been on his: the name itself seemed to bear with 
it a compelling stress of authority : it was something of a symbol. 

During his lifetime there had been that ready universal recognition above 
and beyond mere evanescent popularity, and during his latter years the 
artist had been an object of exhaustive adulation, but Kelsall closed his 
eyes, convinced and self-assured of immortality. All this left me placid 
and impartial, for I have ever sought some stimulus from art, a peculiar 
quality or thrill of pleasure I could not derive elsewhere. Before none of 
Kelsail’s canvases could I appreciate this delicious gustation. I realised 
that whatever enjoyment I might procure from his work would be procured 
equally in some other sphere, in reading those tumultuous Victorian 
histories and biographies: the prose of Froude, Macaulay or Cardinal 
Newman. 

So I stubbornly persisted. People came and went,expatiating on Kelsall. 
While some would maintain he was the last great portrait-painter, as Tenny- 
son had been the last great bard, others were disposed to bid him good 
riddance : he had stood, they said, for the “ meretricious element ” in art. 
I agreed with each in turn according to my mood, perceiving that in each 
lay half a truth, but I was really neutral. 

The preliminary drums had rolled, and the echoes had begun to fade. 


A little sediment of print remained. All had been to the Kelsall Exhibition, 


all had paid the dead portrait-painter tribute, with the exception, pre- 
sumably, of myself. The votive offerings had accumulated, and now before 
the shrine the flowers were dead, and the flames, too, were flickering in 
the candle-sockets : they soon would flicker out. It was the ultimate week. 
A fair proportion of those canvases would no doubt find a way into the 
National Gallery or the Tate: they would be seen again, but in an atmo- 
sphere less heavily charged with awe and superstition. Others would travel 
to Boston, Paris, Montreal. They would never be quite the same. . - . 
The memorial service was nearly over. I was beginning to waver a 
little, sentimentally. So soon the opportunity would be lost, and I should 
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surrender to regret. But had I not made up my mind irrevocably, once 
and for all, at the offset ? And then I met my harmless friend Basler in 
Piccadilly, or rather, he fell upon me with impetuosity. He was on his 
way, he assured me, to see the Kelsalls for the last time, before he left for 
India. There were almost tears in his eyes, and he seemed to be swallow- 
ing hard at a lump in his throat. Or were these phenomena supplied by an 
active imagination ? He was visibly affected : one could discern that for 
him Kelsall was no ordinary hero—he was a very giant among pigmies. 
The greatness was a priori and taken for granted. Basler’s emotion was so 
manifest and so genuine (my harmless friend was outspoken, sincere and 
earnest at all times) that I, too, was touched, and, in a way, fascinated. So 
that I found myself walking lamb-like by his side and, before I knew it, 
within the sacred precincts of Burlington House itself. It was, as Basler 
continued to reassure me, in order that I might realise the full tremendous 
implication of it, the final day of the Kelsall Exhibition. From his tone it 
might have been the Crack of Doom. 

It was all as I knew it would be. Why had I not trusted my intuition ? 
My worst fears were only too well founded. Room after room of familiar 
effigies, faces and figures, some of them romantic, most of them imposing. 
Actors and admirals cheek by jowl, toxicologists and stock-brokers folding 
their arms beside each other. A rugged soldier in full uniform glared across 
the hall at one of those “‘ damned Bohemian poet-johnnies ’—an insipid 
author of fairy-tales. And, oh, the dog-collars and frock-coats, the Church- 
men and business-men, the editors and labour-leaders—the sundry dra- 
mattis personae of the late Victorian and Edwardian eras—their wives and 
social hostesses apart ! A panorama truly historical. 

Basler, having purchased a catalogue, extracted his reading-spectacles 
from one pocket and a silver pencil from another. Gently, slowly, silently, 
he snooped about on the tips of his toes, burying his military moustache first 
in the catalogue, and then in another picture. 

“ By Jove,” he remarked, stopping short before the portrait of Lady 
Beauvedere in mauve brocade with lace lappets, diamonds, and an enor- 
mous tiara, ““ Women were Women then ! ” 

I watched the pupils of his eyes dilate behind the spectacles. “‘ I could 
have loved that creature. The innocent, entrancing roguery of her! . . . 
and only Kelsall could have managed that pearly flesh-tint round the chin. 
That was the master’s touch.” 

For my life I could detect no innocent roguery in that over-corseted, 
upholstered lady, though of dimples there was redundance. I let it pass, 
however, without challenge, comment or contradiction, and listened on to 
Basler’s raptures, trying to keep pace with, or float upon, his extravagant 
enthusiasm. 

It was not art that had brought Basler hither : I came to that conclusion. 
’ This was, for him, a species of drawing-room, and Basler now was tripping 
gaily round it, bowing and making acquaintances. One expected him all 
the time to thrust out his hand, to nod a “ how do you do.” When he 
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surveyed a picture from some distance he did so with the same air, suave 
was the word, as if he were regarding a distinguished human being. 
‘Tell me, who is so-and-so? Really ! How interesting. I would like so 
awfully to be introduced.” . . . And I realised that others were doing just 
the same. I, too, should have entered into the spirit and joined the fun : 
my attitude was wrong and snobbish. I was making a mistake. But for all 
my self-condemnation, the social instincts which were so frankly stirred in 
friend Basler were dormant in myself. They failed me in my hour of need : 
they would not do their duty. I walked in Basler’s footsteps with a sensa- 
tion of being somewhat undressed and negligé before this higher hierarchy, 
as I adjusted the knot of my tie and examined my shoe-laces, ever with a 
serious and encroaching suspicion that my sock-suspenders were mis- 
behaving themselves, for my socks were suddenly liable to slip at any 
moment. These details would have remained unnoticed in the presence of 
truly great paintings. I looked about me, trying to see with Basler’s eyes, 
but my aversion became more concentrated. So I turned to recollections 
of Kelsall the man, of his appearance, his life, his personality. 

He had not discovered happiness in the claps of multitudes. Bluff, 
bulky, brawny, bearded : there had been much on his surface of the Wag- 
nerian Heldentenor. He had lived always with his two sisters ; no single 
love-affair, indiscretion or escapade, had been held to his debit or credit. 
For all his lion-like attributes, his Gargantuan appetite (course after course 
of chop and steak and rump and mixed grill would he consume at a sitting : 
he died, they say, directly or indirectly, through eating to excess of 
butcher’s meat) ; for all the brawn and beard, the Sandowesque constitu- 
tion—Kelsall, according to modern standards, was sadly sexless. Willing 
to enjoy fame on the easiest terms, he had been modest and self-effacing, 
dressing quietly, appearing seldom in public, replete with admirable 
qualities that failed, nevertheless, to recommend him to myself. I would 
candidly prefer a brazen and more bombastic figure : for me the d’Annun- 
zian type still has an “ irresistible appeal.” 

On the one occasion I had met him he had spoken of his agony while 
attempting to delineate his own features for the Uffizi. With this agony I 
found it hard to sympathise. His cronies admitted it was the feeblest 
example of his portraiture : it is wooden and embarrassed, whereas, above 
all, aslap-dash freedom and sans-géne were the most salient and recognisable 
traits of his execution. His ostensible carelessness had won him the major- 
ity of his admirers. It had been mistaken often for arrogance and even for 


heartless cruelty... - 
I glanced at my watch. Seeing that my luncheon hour approached and 


that Basler was by no means disposed to remove himself, I determined to 


leave him to make further acquaintances among the Kelsalls. With sighs 


~ of relief we shook hands and parted. Before I could reach the exit, how- 


ever, I had to pass through ;anumerable ante-rooms. I had almost reached 


the threshold of the last when I was suddenly arrested. 
No doubt, I, too, blinked in the lamp-light. It lit up sharply three- 
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quarters of this remarkable physiognomy and left the rest in black bitu- 
minous shadow. It lit the entire corner of this room which, despite the 
flashing diamonds, and flowing chasubles, the pomp and whalebone and 
coronation robes of the rest of its inmates, was so dark and dull by com- 
parison. I had stumbled in upon this coloured warmth and was smitten 
with all the outward consciousness of being an intruder. A sweet air 
moved about it, a perfume unmistakable and peculiar to itself. It was so 
very private, and this was such a public place! And I had only smelt 
varnish hitherto. . . . It had hardly any right to be here, rudely exposed 
before what Goncourt called “‘ the icy admiration of crowds.” I do not 
know whether it was the light or the shadow that drew me first, like a moth, 
towards its flame, but the mere physical beauty stung and struck me like a 
thunderbolt. Eyes, mouth, nostrils, eyebrows—the latter curiously arched 
like the Empress Eugénie’s, only thinner and more delicate—were ques- 
tioning, alert, in suspense for this fraction of eternity. The thought, 
which had quickly pierced the brain, in a second would evaporate. ‘The 
features, the supple form, and the personality burning behind them in a 
fierce and steady fire of concentrated feeling would suddenly relax in 
laughter or in tears. Precisely which of these alternatives was immaterial, 
for we were within another sphere of emotions, ready to burst volcanically 
forth. We were on the perilous brink of a rupture, of something passionate 
and intense in the girl’s temperament which made other emotions puny 
by comparison. Would the lamp burn out, or would it blaze up and become 
a roaring furnace ? For the moment it was tense, and I with my few pre- 
tensions to literary style stood absorbed before it, drinking in the calm, 
sucking from it silently, stupidly, without being able to strike an apposite 
adjective in the whole of my vocabulary. Every phrase was banal that came 
to mind—phrases about the flower-time, the brief and brilliant spring ; 
phrases about youth and beauty and, oh, surprise ; about the Victorian 
lamp-light, on a Victorian evening. But were warm evenings ever different? 
Did the age matter ? ‘‘ What were the good of weaving cloth with words ? ” 
My sentences did not .. . 

A breeze from the window had blown aside one strand of hair, and a 
flower lay in shadow on the table. They assumed supreme proportions : 
depth, solemnity and grandeur. Before this I forgot the oppression of 
those other sententious canvases. A miracle, a miracle, I cried with in- 
creasing fervour. It was Manet rather than Kelsall: the Manet of Eve 
Gonzales :—at the time I could not bestow higher praise. Who the model 
had been I did not ask or require to know. The girl might have been 
Spanish, if in Spain they bear themselves so magnificently : the features 
were those of an aristocratic Carmencita. 

Here Kelsall had succeeded in capturing the very flush beneath the 
transparent skin, and the elusive rhythms and true inwardness that fail 
others throughout a long and arduous lifetime, who will sometimes come 
within finger’s breadth of the will-of-a-wisp and then, tantalisingly, lose 
sight of it for ever. 
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A miracle, a miracle fa revelation ! I was so blissful, so roused, that I 
instantly revised my opinion of Kelsall, paced backwards, retraced my foot- 
steps through the many crowded rooms again, peering at the respectable 
mediocrities, the Duchesses and Lord Mayors, searching again and 
scrutinizing, just to see if I had not been blinded by prejudice, if I had not 
been guilty of some colossal mistake. Alas, I searched in vain. 

In his other portraits I could discern no evidence whatever of the genius 
that had transpired through the girl in the lamplight. Kelsall had taken his 
sitters as he found them, passive in their pretentiousness, and posing 
dressed “up to the nines ” for the camera-man. I was disappointed. Basler 
still stood in meditation before a bewhiskered politician: he had not 
changed position since I had bidden him adieu. I pretended not to see 
Basler, and hurried back to the ex-voto dans le gotit Espagnol. 

I had vaguely expected it to undergo some alteration during my brief 
absence. It might have been really like the others, after all, and I had been 
making a romantic fool of myself, reading into the picture qualities that 
had never been there. The desire to hit upon something to justify the Kel- 
sall Exhibition had been so profoundly rooted in my subconscious that it 
had suddenly shot forth strange buds and, out of nothingness, created this 
one amazing masterpiece. ‘Thus hypnotized by the passes of another 
splendid illusion I had not perceived the real canvas in its sordid gilt 
_ frame, which undoubtedly belonged to the same category with the rest. 

But when I saw it again it seemed to be still more wonderful and, dazzled, 
I held my breath. Again I was absorbed, and gazed my fill on the rich 
voluminous velvet shadows, on how the soft flesh began to be moulded and 
take tender shape beneath them. Even the black was luminous and warm. 
The painter’s technique seemed to be dominated entirely here: none of that 
bragging slap-dash stuff was apparent. Bold it certainly was, and bravely 
conceived, but so spontaneous that one did not consider the method, and 
those tricks of trade which jump to the eyes, as the French are wont to 
express it, like a tireless jack-in-the-box, from all his other pictures. It 
left one pondering on Kelsall’s potential achievements, had he been given 
his liberty. 

To do him justice he had often revolted against his sitters. They had 
sat or stood for him at their peril. To some he could hardly be civil: he 
would force them to stand for hours on end in his big draughty studio till 
pins and needles pierced their stiff uncomfortable evening clothes. Fierce- 
ly, with all the armoury of his realism, he would daub them duller than 
they were, laying the pigment on more thickly to match their thickness, 
out of sheer spite. No doubt as he did so he remembered the girl in the 
 lamplight, remembered bitterly what might have been, and took a skilled 
revenge. The others paid for his name, and paid for it excessively, in very 
hard cash indeed. Even the millionaire-magnates would give a second 
thought before disbursing such super-sums, but then they had a secret 
passion to invest in immortality, which has always been a dubious specula- 
tion, so they wrote their cheques accordingly. Whereas this particular 
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model had evidently been a personal friend of Kelsall’s, and something 
more. One could visualise the scene. One afternoon in the early ’eighties, 
when the plates and cups had been cleared away from the tea-table, 
Kelsall had first pulled out a sketch-book perhaps, and then a canvas, and 
that same evening after dinner he had invited her to sit for him again. 
And thus it had all come about, and Kelsall in a light spirit had made his 
masterpiece—not in astudio, but in a drawing-room, amid the genteel furni- 
ture and Imari vases and the folds of drawn chintz curtains. 

Before I left Burlington House I examined the diminutive ticket attached 
to the frame, and read: ‘“‘ A Sketch, 1888. Lent by Miss Temple.” 


II. 


Many months had passed and I had forgotten all about the Kelsall 
Exhibition, or rather, I had forgotten the one portrait by virtue of which I 
would be justified in remembering it. I was on a pilgrimage to Assisi when 
my friends the Melanis invited me to linger with them awhile in the vicinity 
of Florence. They possessed a charming unpretentious villa at Settig- 
nano which had formerly been a typical Tuscan farmhouse. The podere 
still remained intact with its vines and olives: they had not attempted to 
convert it into a formal garden. Thus was I induced to break my journey 
and take part in the September vintage : and I devoted many hours to the 
culling of purple grapes with stained and thirsty fingers. Melani was a 
sculptor, but I was more interested in his conversation than his art, which 
was full of archaistic mannerisms d@ la Mestrovic. He conversed fluently 
in an English that gained, rather than lost, by being somewhat broken. 
His over-pronunciation detained and entertained me. His voice was mellow 
and quiet withal : he never shouted and gesticulated in the tradition of so 
many of his compatriots. He was not operatic. 

Conversely, his wife might have been Italian, whereas she had originally 
hied from the very bosom of Shropshire, from Clunton, Clunbury, 
Clungerford, or Clun—I do not remember precisely which of those 
** quietest places under the sun.” 

Rose Melani was the perfect type of unsuccessful woman novelist, and she 
would discourse inordinately about her public, the friendly correspondence ~ 
between her readers and herself, and the importance and consideration she 
attached to them all. Had she only attached more importance to her sub- 
ject-matter and methods of expression, she would have fared better at the 
hands of critics and readers to boot. The reader mattered supremely to 
her, not the novel. So she believed, or pretended to believe, that one must 
“write down ”’ to the level of the devils. Rose wrote lower and lower, 
down, down, down, poor dear, and was still surprised when nobody pur- 
chased her volumes. She managed to maintain, nevertheless, the: surface 
airs and graces of a literary lady. 

Rose was not without her secret tragedy, and had she only been vouch- 
safed a little of that popular success she pined for, she would have been 
decidedly less of a bore. While wishing her, genially, the best fruits of 
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fortune, I could not but entertain a certain relief when, after the heat of 
day, she left her husband and myself to cool on the loggia in the serene 
yellow evening, while she retired to put the finishing touches to “‘ another 
little causerie for John o’ London.” 

Melani on these occasions, with a glass of aniseed brandy beside him, 
would open a discussion on the eternal topic, which was neither politics 
nor sport, but art. One evening Kelsall’s name cropped up. 

““A generous man,” said Melani, ‘“‘ Nannini owed much to him. 
Whenever somebody commissioned a portrait from Kelsall, he would 
only accept on condition that the sitter agreed to have his portrait painted 
by Nannini in the bargain.” 

“ An eccentric form of generosity which fails to move me,” I replied, 
~ In fact I regard it as criminal. Nannini was an execrable painter. I 
would sooner march straight to the salon and dissolve in raptures before a 
Boldini—r rather, one forgets, in these degenerate days it would be a Van 
Honcen.:,)...” 

His apology for Nannini was no doubt very eloquent, but it seemed to be 
promoted by patriotic rather than by aesthetic motives, by a certain in- 
comprehensible national pride. I reflected bitterly on the perversions that 
were usually occasioned—innocently enough—by these honest patriotic 
emotions. It had been clever of Nannini to incorporate fragments of glass 
in his canvases, and economical to introduce handy odds and ends into his 
pigment when the tube had run out, but the end in no wise justified the 
means. The results were not successful, to my mind: he wrought im- 
perfectly what Kelsall perfectly performed. He imitated Kelsall’s slap- 
dash genre, but his dashes and slaps were noisier and clumsier, and there 
was a Latin vulgarity with which he managed to taint the most austere 
of his sitters. His portraits of O'Shaughnessy, the Gaelic bard, and Lady 
Killballock, the folk-lorist, were prominent examples of this vulgarisa- 
tion. Here were two distinguished human beings. Nannini contrived it 
that they should be otherwise. O’Shaughnessy, the soberest of sober mor- 
tals, was to sprawl in a dribbling posture with his graceful hands twitter- 
ing suggestively in front of him, and his pince-nez tilting off a crimson 
nose, while the matronly Lady Killballock was made to leer salaciously, 
like something of Toulouse-Lautrec, a green-eyed absinthe-fiend, out of 
her chaste widow’s weeds. : 

Melani, however, had seen neither of the portraits referred to, and if he 
had, would possibly have failed to detect or appreciate the full competence 
of Nannini’s vulgarisation, for it was shameless and consummate. Kelsall 
had never been guilty of such offences, and I fell a-thinking of the girl in 
the lamplight, the ‘‘ sketch, lent by Miss Temple,” and, in a gust of en- 
thusiasm, I thought aloud in glowing words. 

“Miss Temple?” he repeated. “That must be our neighbour, 
Priscilla Temple. She was a friend of Kelsall’s. I’ve heard her speak of 
him often. For her he was a god.” 

‘“‘ Who is she, what is she ? ” I asked. 
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‘Oh, just another of those old English women,” he said, “‘ They 
come out here to die.” 

His tone was contemptuous, and very cruel. I concluded that he must 
have suffered from their importunities. Perhaps his wife had been 1n the 
habit of foisting them, a potential reading public, upon him, and he had 
been thoroughly bored and consequently merciless. 

‘© Age and decay in all around I see. 
God of the helpless, oh abide-with-me !”’ 
I sang, half-recalling a hymn of the Protestant days of my childhood. — 

“Yes, age and decay,” said Melani, viciously, “ It is imported especially 
here from England—if you will pardon me—for I have no wish to be rude.” 

I might have remarked that age and decay are not exclusively British 
products, and that this was merely another instance of the universal law 
of mutual attractions : the dung-heap draws its beetles and its flies, and 
Florence, which is so much of a cemetery, attracts the dead and dying —or 
those who appear to live, but are dead as door-nails in reality. But then 
I was Melani’s guest, and though bereft of his prerogative of free-speech, 
possessive of a greater store of tact. It was not for nothing, I dare say, that 
my parents intended me for the diplomatic service. 

‘IT would like to meet Miss Temple,” I remarked. At least I would go 
one further than friend Basler at the Kelsall Exhibition. He had nodded 
and bowed to mere canvases, introduced by a shilling catalogue, but it 
would be my privilege to meet Miss Temple in the flesh ! 

Melani was nonplussed. He thought it very funny of me to wish to meet 
Miss Temple, particularly after what he had said ; so calculated, if any- 
thing, to repel and put me off. Did I not know the species he described ? 
One saw shoals of them everywhere in Italy, dragging out their days on a 
miserable pittance at some little pension. But I was not to be baulked, and 
withstood his sneers. Another of those old English women ! 

“« After all, Sir,” said I, “‘ when all is told she is responsible for Kelsall’s 
magnum opus : at any rate that stands to the good lady’s credit.” Melani 
did not seem to think so. He dolefully shook his head. “‘ Also,” he added, 
*‘ she does water-colour drawings. The Duomo at Sunset, the Campanile 
at Dawn.” 

As this type of delicate dauber is becoming more or less extinct in 
England, I remained obstinate. I found it interesting, during the course of 
my travels, to fall in with the relic of this amateur type : it does love Nature 
so, and does love Art, in a way that puts the professional to shame. The 
spectacle of political, or feministic, or birth-controlling spinsters is too 
general, and that of work-basket or water-colour spinsters too rare. When, 
in the middle of the Gobi desert, one encounters a lady sharpening her 
pencil over a sketch, “ a nature effect,’ one must, in a way, be enchanted. 
This is infinitely preferable to crossing Atlantics and unexplored areas in 
aeroplanes, and infinitely braver. The hardships suffered by some of these 
spinster votaries to art, the extremities of heat and cold, are quite unknown: 
told, they would not be believed. Unselfishly they rise at six, or even earlier, 
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and go to work with a camp-stool and without ulterior motive. This, 
indeed, is art for art’s sake (if there be aught of meaning in that slogan). 

“ All right,” said Melani, ‘“‘ you just ask her, and she’ll show them to 
you, one by one, portfolio after portfolio—rhododendrons at Bourne- 
mouth, fountains at 'Tivoli—slops—with a vengeance.” The menace had 
not left his tone, as if he were to exclaim: ‘‘ Well! after all I’ve told you 
about Miss Temple you actually persist in meeting her. I give you up, a 
hopeless case, I fear. There’s nothing further for me to do than to bring 
you together. I wish you joy of her.” 

Rose Melani met me as | was bed-ward bound with a bemused smile and 
a harangue: “ Beppo tells me that you’re dying to meet our neighbour. 
Perhaps I had a premonition of this, for I asked her to dine with us to- 
morrow. And I’m sure Beppo has done his level best to prejudice you 
properly against her. Never mind, you simply must not allow him to do so. 
Beppo is too easily bored : he will never see anything in any woman unless 
she’ll pose for him in the nude,” winding up with : “ Priscilla Temple is a 
Perfect Dear—she was a Raving Suffragette before the War, you know— 
and you'll simply Adore her. Good Night.” 

It was late when I reached my bedroom. ‘The distant bells were booming 
and the near mosquitoes zooming, in the entrails of my ears. The terrible 
_ high humming of the latter seemed even to affect my spinal cord: it 
kept me awake, panting, agonised and restless, in a sweat, often during 
those hot and languid nights, despite the protective net that was tightly 
drawn and pinned about my bed. I determined to banish them once and 
_ for all from my chamber, and to this purpose, made a bonfire on a saucer 
and set fire to a bag-full of odoriferous pellets, cubes and triangles which 
I had purchased at the nearest pharmacy. The chemist assured me that 
they were infallible as the Pope himself was infallible. Their musty odour, 
not unlike stale incense, was intended to dispel mosquitoes, gnats, and all 
manner of tiny evil insects, as indeed efficaciously its powerful fumes might 
drive away other mortal things. I opened wide my shutters to catch what- 
ever shiver of breeze might be. But the fireflies had made this their ee 
poly, and their dances never ceased. In frail fantastic spirals they waltzes 
and piroutted among the columns of the loggia outside, they raced to an 
fro on the grassy slope beneath my window, accompanied by a nae 
orchestra of frogs and crickets. The amorous frogs croaked, ie cre ets 
sawed and I was reminded pecealona eo ee Sacré du Prin- 

ight was very clear: I looked across the way. | 
one Beit was I oe a voice, a very sweet voice, singing a acne I 
recognised and loved : “ Voi che sapete, che cosaéamor... nantes of 
lightly, itself something of a firefly, it glided through notes that were ‘9 
to the ‘ear, but, at the same time, curiously complicated. apiece we 
— not young: on some of the notes it ak Higa ee : Hpricot 18 
and dying gently from a higher to a lower key, like a sig nae ed 
i s not Italian, but neither was the air—it was pu 
Beech was ne accompaniment audible. It was a graceful song sung into 
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the night. But the melody was so rounded that its curves were almost 
visible to the eye ; it contained so much more than the clammy glutin of 
orchidaceous Southern passion. No pulsing barcarolle: rather was it 
cool and wistful, and sung as I heard it to-night, there was an element 
of tragedy in its smooth and simple modulations, and a sadness as of snow 
under a dull sky. During the aria I had stood spell-bound in my pyjamas, 
incapable of motion, but when the hands were taken off the keys—had 
they been playing on a piano or a spinet, I wondered ?—and when the 
voice was stilled, I was aware of a blank as if time and the world had 
stopped, effaced and blotted out, and then the fireflies danced again to 
their steady accompaniment of crickets and amorous frogs,and I went to the 
night-table and poured myself a glass of tepid water, for my throat was dry. 

The voice had conveyed to me an emotion poignant, electric, desolate, 
and so akin to despair ; but my devilish curiosity refused to be defeated. 
With dry and scientific eyes I watched the pallid light from the window 
opposite whence the music must have been wafted, trying ever to probe 
and peer behind, but it was soon extinguished, and the place was left in 
darkness. For all my straining I could catch no glimpse of the singer. 

Mechanically I propelled my limbs into bed, with “‘ Voi che sapete” 
echoing through my brain. I could not sleep, for the spell of that music 
was not broken : the notes with their mysterious desolation lingered in my 
ears and prevented me from sleeping. 

As I lay awake, the fine features of Kelsall’s portrait moved out of the 
canvas in the lamplight, nervously : the soft black eyes looked up at me. 
I recognised them still, and the proud bearing, and the strand of hair blown 
by the breeze. But this time the hair was streaked with white and the 
face was ravaged with a thousand wrinkles. The weary voice returned to 
me again. It must have been Priscilla Temple’s. ‘‘ Vo1 che sapete . . .” 

The poor thing tried to smile, but in that heroic attempt there was such 
agony that I turned my face to the pillow. 

* * * * * * 

Pondering on my previous night’s experience, I found it somewhat 
difficult to account for over my morning cup of coffee. I prided myself on a 
prosaic nature, and it puzzled me to think how strangely moved I had been. 
Perhaps it had been due to the “ ‘Tuscan Midsummer Magic ”—in this 
case ‘ Autumn Magic,” since it was September—that had affected others, 
too, in devious ways, the delightful Vernon Lee so prominent among them. 
I nearly attributed it to that. My senses had been dimmed. Magic it had 
been, most certainly. 

All the same, I was determined never to meet Miss Temple. I would 
find a convenient excuse, and apologise to the Melanis for an urgent and 
hasty departure. Of course they were surprised, and very much distressed, 
but Rose made up for Beppo’s want of tact in pressing me to stay, and said 
that she “ quite understood.” 

I wonder if she did understand ? Looking back upon the incident, I 
am not sure that J do. 
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HUNGARIAN ORGAN-LOFT 


By SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 


a the sunset, the Coronation Church, with the equestrian statue of 
St. Stephen and the battlements beyond, frowning upon the Danube 

in splendid pseudo-Gothic ferocity, took on an air more gloriously 

theatrical than ever. Before the cathedral door a brass band was drawn 
up, and a company of infantry, as fierce as the bastions, but rather Mon- 
golian than Gothic, in German steel-helmets and full war accoutrement, 
which the Hungarian army seems to wear only within the confines of 
Budapest. For foreign eyes their martial spendour was perhaps somewhat 
dulled by the long feathers fixed to the officers’ helmets, at the jaunty 
angle affected by Principal Boys in the pantomimes of one’s youth ; 
yet for us it mattered little, since the relation of infantry, armed to the teeth 
(within the restrictions of the Treaty of Trianon) or even a brass band, to 
the Resurrection, remained deliciously obscure. 

We entered a little door in the cathedral side, and climbed a staircase 
more tortuous and Gothic than ever a mediaeval mind devised. We 
pushed open a glass door which might well have led to a destination far 
less musical, and were in the organ-loft. 

The only decorations of the walls were pipes, and a notice vainly enjoin- 
ing silence. The front of the loft was devoted to the orchestra—fiddles, 
cellos, clarinets, and even a bassoon—the whole fittingly dominated by the 
conductor’s chair. Behind, wrapped in top coats, sat the choir, chastely 
segregated into sexes, as at a municipal bathing-pool. 

We squeezed into a corner by the organist and took stock of the scene. 
All the people in the loft seemed very sociable, gaily conversing in little 
groups, or watching celebrities arrive in the nave far blow. Only the 
organist, a melancholy old man, in a skull cap whose cut smacked of a 
biretta, held aloof from the company. 

Next to us was an official of the National Museum, a member of the 
choir. He talked of important discoveries of Avar graves in Eastern 
Hungary, yet he could not keep my attention from fastening itself upon a 
little purple-faced fat man that bounced and burrowed with demoniac 
energy among the sociable musicians. 

All at once the organ boomed tentatively , and far below a procession 
culminating in a canopy and some Archdukes started to move down the 
aisle from the High Altar. The organ ceased, and the little fat conductor 
was poised before the male choir, glowering ferociously. ; 

Suddenly he pounced, face contorted, arms windmilling ; “ Hallelujah !’ 
he screamed, “ Hallelujah!” the choir staunchly replied, and away they 
went, into a charming paean. In turn this ebbed,—the conductor darted 
forward, with his hand to his ear, straining to catch the faint echo of boys 
voices from below. Back he would come with renewed frenzy, again and 
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again, till suddenly the ‘‘ Hallelujahs ”’ ended as inconsequentially as they 
had begun. 

rks titaecor official resumed in laborious German his story of the 
‘“‘ Ausgrabungen ”; but I leant forward and asked a young man what 
happened next. ; ie 

“I know no more than you,” he fatalistically replied, and then, “ Tell 
me, are you English or German ? ” 

Rather nettled, I told him. 

“ And the ladies ? ” 

“* One Belgian, the other English.” 

“ Not even a single American ! ”’, but before I could discover the reason 
for his disappointment, the procession was returning towards the altar. 

The organ began again ; behind my back I could feel the tubes thrilling 
and hardening, until they jarred one’s whole being, as a cat’s body, when 
run over, jarrs a motor with its still protesting life. In front there was a 
vigorous confusion, as the orchestra prepared for action. The little con- 
ductor bounced to all points simultaneously, like the pukh in a game of 
water polo, hissing melodramatically at the fiddles, withering a languid 
cello, or smiling voluptuously at the florid blonde who led the female 
voices. 

At last he mounted his throne ; one final glance around him, and he 
raised his baton, only awaiting silence from the organ, for his moment to 
come. Silence, however, seemed the last thing which that instrument 
would produce ; it boomed and sighed with more gusto than ever, the 
organist’s hands flew with agile impartiality from one keyboard to another, 
his yellow boots executed incredible tarantellas ; a burning glance bounced 
harmlessly off the dashboard of stops, more crowded even than the dash- 
board of a Rolls ; a crushing message was delivered by the languid ’cellist, 
but of that also the organist was unaware, for his perceptions were far 
away, perhaps floating in some Gothic Nirvana, along with Franck’s 
dusty shade. At last the conductor rose in his chair and lifted his pudgy 
little hands to heaven in furious supplication ; then only did the organist 
perceive that something was wrong, and he ingeniously contrived to end 
with dignity almost in the middle of a bar. 

Orchestra and choir now began a ‘‘ Gaudeamus ” which was utterly new 
to us; under the conductor’s exhortations, the fiddles surpassed them- 
selves, the drums thundered magnificently ; yet still we marvelled how so 
slight an orchestra could be responsible for so prodigious a noise. The 
conductor bobbed this way and that ; periodically with his left hand he 
would emphasize a beat, lick his thumb, and turn over a page in one 
superb comprehensive gesture. 

Things grew quieter, and a violinist, rising to his feet, began a solo a 
melancholy young man with side whiskers, melancholy as only a Jew with 
drooping moustaches and gold pince-nez can be. He was reputed to be 
the first violin of the Kis Komedia, a Jewish variety show over in Pest, 
and we wondered whether the handkerchief of episcopal purple upon his 
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shoulder was there to atone for the frivolity of his daily occupations. 

His fiddle was somewhat flat, so that we welcomed the orchestra when 
it took up the tale again, supported by the organ, and choir in full blast. 
The loft creaked with sound, until it seemed a world by itself unconnected 
with the quiet priests before the altar far below. With one last supreme 
“‘ Gaudeamus ”’ the music suddenly ended, and the musicians were scuttling 
from the loft, carrying us with them. As we left I had a faint glimpse of 
the conductor chucking the florid blonde under the chin. 

Out in the square, it was already dark. The military were still before the 
main door. They presented arms, and the band plunged with a “ boom- 
boom ” into the National Anthem, for each of the Archdukes as they de- 
parted, one in a Belgian Minerva, another in an Austrian Daimler, the 
third in an Italian Fiat, sad unconscious symbols of vanished Hapsburg 
dominions. A fourth car drove by, and too late did the military realize 
that it contained an Archduchess, equally entitled to a salute and “ boom- 
boom”. So she passed unhonoured, perhaps because she rode in an 


American Chrysler. 
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THE ESCAPE 


By E. H. LACON WATSON 


E was conscious of making no very grand appearance as he left 

the fine old Georgian house and heard the front door close 

behind him with a well-oiled click. Quite smooth—like every 

thing else in that infernal street—that street of lies and fair 
words. Nothing could have been blander than the tones of the eminent 
physician who had just pronounced his doom. At least, it had sounded to 
him like that, though clearly Sir James was minimising it as much as he 
could. ‘‘ A simple operation,” he had called it, lightly. But he knew well 
enough that men often died of it. There was Jerningham, one of his 
fellow-members at the club, who had died in a nursing-home the other day. 
The same thing, precisely. And Jerningham was a lot healthier than he 
had been, lately. ‘Though he never said much.about it, his heart used to 
palpitate cruelly sometimes, at night. 

He knew, as he left the house, that he had not taken it well. The 
deferential butler, even, had noticed something, and seemed really con- 
cerned. Would he care to have a small whiskey ? He looked rather white. 
And in fact he had been glad to hold for a moment to the balusters as he 
came down the broad staircase. A sort of giddiness came over him. But 
he refused a drink. 

He ought to have been able to take it better than that. But he had 
always been—rather that way—ever since he could remember. One of 
those nervous, highly-strung fellows whose lives have been a burden to 
them from the start. He remembered perfectly well going to school for 
the first time : the desolate sensation of utter loneliness when he was left 
in the old college buildings, and his father had gone off to catch the train 
home. He felt exactly like a small fish dropped into a pool where there 
were a lot of hungry pike. It seemed to him that all his life had been spent 
scurrying into corners and trying to hide himself. All through his life he 
had been struggling to escape notice, unsuccessfully. Always he was 
being dragged out, held up, and exposed. He had never enjoyed his school- 
days. And even at the University it was not much better. He had been shy 
and nervous : he did not know how to deal with that loud-voiced, free- 
and-easy gang who used to swarm up into his rooms sometimes and 
“rag.” Not the smallest use trying to adopt the same manner himself. 
He was detected at once as an impostor. 

What a poor life he had passed ! Probably his own fault, very largely. 
It did not pay to adopt that attitude towards the world that had always 
been his—the attitude of the Shrinker. If he had to go through it again 
now he would go on the other tack—if he could : he would be one of the 
bullies : he would impose his own will on the others, Easy enough, if 
you started right : the difficulty lay in just those first few steps. Or did 
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it lie deeper down than that ? Perhaps it did. He was just a Funk, by 
nature and habit. Never could he shake off that fatal disability now. It 
was too late. 

True, he had been exceptionally unfortunate. Everywhere he went 
there was always one man who—well ! who got on his nerves so that he 
hardly knew what to do with himself in his presence. Why were there 
such Beasts in the world? That had been the root of his trouble, really— 
the remarkable prevalence of Beasts. There had always been one, if not 
more, in his immediate neighbourhood at school, and again at college, and 
again when he was in business, and now at his club. Always some one 
man whose business it seemed to be to annoy and afflict him. And just 
now, too, when he had come into his little bit of money, and been able to 
retire, and fancied that, at last, he might be going to get some enjoyment 
out of life. 

Marrable was the man’s name. (Even about the name there was some- 
thing revolting: it sounded fat, and luscious and over-ripe). Pure 
imagination, no doubt, but from the first moment he had seen the man 
he had felt sure—No ! he must manage somehow to get out of this habit 
of over-emphatic statement. Keep calm, judicial, under any provocation. 
In fact, he had not disliked the man so much just at first : he could vaguely 
recollect having thought him amusing. Amusing ! Good God ! Marrable 
used to sit there, in the card-room, just behind one of the players, and make 
comments. Of course no man ought to be allowed to do things of that 
sort : no man would in any really respectable club. That was the worst 
of the Camisis : it had fallen from its old position. Time was when it 
counted for something to be a member of the Camisis : now it seemed 
that anyone might join and—what was worse—behave much as they 
chose when they got there. ; 

Of course, in a way, it was largely his own fault. He ought to have 
spoken to the other men—even complained to the committee if necessary. 
If he had acted firmly Marrable might have been abolished by now— 

erhaps. 
3 But he was so infernally popular. (Why on earth a man like Marrable 
should be tolerated, let alone popular, entirely beat him, as it must beat 
everyone who considered for a moment.) He was big, and fat, and easy- 
going, and had one of those rather comic high-pitched voices that you 
occasionally find with fat men. Somehow, when he said things in that 
squeaky voice it was difficult to help laughing—at first. He had laughed 
himself, Heaven help him! before Marrable had begun to turn his 
attention to his own weaknesses. That was where the fellow was so 
infernally deceitful. He began by being as polite as could be, to a stranger ; 
but in a day or two little familiarities would begin to creep in : at the end 
of a week he was probably calling you by some absurd nickname, and 
making all the others laugh at the way you did certain things. 
It was too much! At the mere thought of it Pontifex flushed all over : 
he could feel himself getting hot right down the back. Did I tell you his 
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name was Pontifex ? That was yet another of the many troubles that had 
oppressed him all his life, since he was a school-boy. He had begun to 
hope that this trouble, at any rate, would have passed when he attained to 
middle age. But that man Marrable had seized hold of it at once. He 
called him ‘‘ Ponty ”’ or sometimes “‘ Pontifex Maximus,” and pretended 
to receive anything he said on the subject of Bridge with exaggerated 
respect. A man’s name ought to be sacred from that sort of silly jesting, 
in any respectable club. He had spoken about it to more than one of the 
members. But they had only just laughed and turned it off with some 
careless remark. 

““Marrable ? Oh, nobody minds what old Marrable says. He is a 
licensed jester. Why, only the other day—” 

And they would go off into some story of what he had said or done 
to someone else. All very fine, but it did not really help Pontifex in his 
own trouble. 

It had been getting to such a pitch lately that Pontifex wondered if he 
would not have to resign. But he knew in his heart that he would never 
have the courage to resign from the Camisis now. He had belonged to it 
ever since he first came to London, more than thirty years ago. He was a 
creature of habit. He knew that he could not manage to exist now without 
dropping in there at tea-time, and having a rubber or two afterwards, 
with a night out on Thursdays, when he stayed to dine and played on 
till about eleven. Fortunately Marrable never dined there, so that one 
night in the week at any rate was tolerably free from insult. 

It was Thursday afternoon. The last Thursday before his operation— 
perhaps the last Thursday he would ever spend there. The next day he 
had to go to the nursing-home, and it must be confessed he did not like 
the thought. of going there in the least. He tried not to think of it more 
than he could help, but it kept recurring. They would keep him there a 
day or two, “ getting him ready ” for the knife, as though he were some 
sort of sacrifice ; and then one morning they would wheel him into the 
operating-room and stick stupefying things into his mouth or over his nose, 
and do what they liked with him when he was all unconscious. And then— 
he might wake up again or he might not. And if he did, there was always 
the terrifying thought that he might awake to horrible agony—and 
death. If he was going to die he would rather die without coming round 
at all. But he did not want to die. He had always hated death. 

Still, it was Thursday, and by the luck of things he had got just the sort 
of rubber he liked. A pleasant four, if they could keep it from being 
broken up by intruders. Perhaps the last evening’s bridge he would have 
for a long while : possibly the last he would ever have. It sent a cold 
shiver through him when he thought of that. 

He could not help saying something, after winning the first rubber 
about that being his last night for some little time. They were all most 
sympathetic, and he was tempted to go into details a little (minimising it 
all, of course, in a half-humorous way) when he was aware suddenly of that 
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hated voice just behind him. It gave him quite a start, for he had never 
heard Marrable come in. 

_“* What ! Old Ponty going to have an operation ? Hope it’ll improve 
his bridge, eh ? Say, that’s not a bad idea. Never heard of a man having 
an operation to improve his bridge before, did you?” 

And he cackled in his silly, high-pitched voice, while the others laughed. 
‘That was one of the things that irritated Pontifex so much—the immunity 
of the beast from the common laws of civilised life. ‘The other men never 
seemed to think he was saying anything ungentlemanly, or likely to be 
resented. Even Sellar, who was his partner, gave a sort of chuckle, and 
said something about the only operation that was likely to improve some 
players he knew. These fellows did not seem to realise that bridge was a 
game demanding intense concentration of all the faculties—if you pre- 
tended to play at all. But how the devil could a man play with that fat 
fellow blowing down the back of his neck, and the sound of his voice still 
filling the whole room ? 

“ Sorry, partner,” he said, “ Of course I had it sitting. Such a row 
going on I simply couldn’t think.” 

“ Ponty, old man, that’s a rotten excuse, and you know it.’”’ Marrable 
spoke in a sort of high-pitched chuckle, as though he were immensely 
amused. For one moment Pontifex was aware of a sudden blurring of the 
sight, as though a film had come over his eyes. He saw the room through 
a russet cloud. His fingers twitched. Suppose now—just suppose he 
sprang at the man suddenly, from behind, when no one was there, and got 
his hands once firmly on that bulging neck, and held on! It seemed to 
him he could feel the vast bulk of the man struggling underneath him— 
at first—and then gradually growing still. Oh yes ! he could be trusted to 
hold on if he once got him. 

The cloud before his eyes faded slowly. He came to himself. That 
must be what they meant when they spoke of “seeing red,” he thought. 
Well, there was a reddish tinge about that mist— a real sensation of colour. 
And it was exactly as though something had gone in his head. He could 
almost hear the snap. With it vanished, in a moment, all the old inhibitions, 
the defensive walls of civilisation that had been growing up round him 
since the days of his childhood. He seemed to see right down into his 
real self—an entirely different self from any he had known before. 

With a tremendous effort he pulled himself back to the pretence of 
ordinary social life. That voice was still cackling about something. 
Drinks ! Would he have a drink? No, certainly not: Marrable knew 
well enough that he never took anything. He was aware, in the inner 
recesses of his brain, of a curious glowing heat. He could see it with his 
mind’s eye—a tiny red spark, deep down. Perhaps it was as well that he 
had settled to go into the nursing-home the next day. Otherwise— 


' probably this was just how those things happened. After all, a murderer 
| os Bits different being from the ordinary man : he was often merely 


one of ourselves who had been pestered and bothered until he simply 
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could not stand it any longer—until something went cr-rrack in his head, 
as his own had gone. He had never realised he could feel like that himself. 
He would not have believed it a few hours ago. He would have put 
himself down as the one man in the world who was thoroughly free from 
primitive feelings like that. Sedulously, all his life, he had avoided any- 
thing like fighting, any suspicion of a row. Fortunately, during the Great 
War he had managed to get a safe job in a Government office. He had not 
even undertaken a Special Constable’s job : he disliked extremely having 
to patrol at nights. And those air raids, of course, had been terrible. 

Well, if Marrable meant to stay he would have to go home, that was all. 
In his present state, he said to himself, he simply could not stand it. Of 
course his last evening had been wrecked, but that was only what he might 
have expected. Marrable was absolutely certain to come in just that very 
night of all others: he might have known it. The sound of his voice 
behind him was almost more than he could bear. He was-conscious that 
he could not keep the muscles of his face completely under control. 
Sellar, his partner, he thought was looking at him rather narrowly. And 
as he dealt the cards he could see his hand shaking. A curious sensation 
came over him—exactly as though someone had sliced away the back of 
his head and all the brains were running out. 

“I’m on the verge,” Pontifex said to himself, “‘ Absolutely on the edge 
of a break-down. I wonder what I ought to do.” 

A good thing, after all, that he had to go to that nursing-home the next 
morning. That was the one bright spot about the whole thing: the 
coming operation did not loom so terribly before him as it had. Perhaps it 
might almost turn out to be a blessing in disguise. 

He started to walk back from the club along the Embankment, slipping 
away quietly at the end of a rubber, with Marrable still sitting there and 
making a nuisance of himself all round. How blessed it was to get out into 
the open air, all by himself! And how quiet it was there ! Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and the Belgian memorial opposite. (Surely that woman’s neck 
was ridiculously long !) How well he remembered the Zeppelins coming 
over ! He had watched one of them from his window up in the Temple 
there, with all the shells bursting round her—a silvery, cigar-shaped thing 
caught in the beam of a dozen search-lights. Just such another night as 
that. He leaned against the parapet and looked down on the smoothly 
flowing river. Something pressed against his chest, and he felt in his 
pocket for the cause. Of course ! he had quite forgotten it—the Swedish 
knife that his nephew had wanted for a birthday present : he had looked in 
at ‘Thompson’s and bought it only a few minutes before going to the club, 
meaning to send it on from there. Well, it would have to be sent from his 
rooms now—or the nursing home. Murderous-looking things, those 
Swedish knives! You opened them out and stuck them in that solid 
wooden handle and they were firm as a rock. You could stab a man with 
a thing like that. Just as well, perhaps, that he had not remembered it a 
few minutes ago at the club. If it had been ready in his hand—like that— 
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A hand clapped him roughly on the shoulder, giving him such a start 

that for a moment he went quite dizzy. Then came Marrable’s voice. 
Now then, none o’ that. Will you come along quiet, or shall I ’ave to 
tyke yer?’ And then that high, cackling laugh. 

It was the laugh that finished him. He could not stand that noise. It 
oppressed him as though an actual physical pain had shot through him, 
spurring him to sudden action. He turned and leapt at the man like some 
wild animal. As he leapt he fancied he could hear a sort of snarling cry 
of rage : it sounded quite outside himself, and yet he felt, somehow, it 
proceeded from his own mouth. Marrable, compared with himself, was 
a big, powerful man ; but the attack took him so much by surprise that 
he went over with hardly a struggle or a sound. His arms went up and 
waved in the air as he tried frantically to maintain his balance : then his 
foot seemed to catch in something and he went over backwards, Pontifex 
on the top of him. He had got a firm grip of his collar with his left hand at 
that first leap, and with his right, holding the Swedish knife, he stabbed 
twice, fiercely, as they lay on the pavement. He could feel the point sink 
in—deep: his whole soul revelled in the feeling. That would do for 
Marrable : that would stop him talking in the club for a bit—at any rate 
in that silly, high-pitched voice. Damn it ! something had snapped in his 
head again, and there was a red mist in front of everything. The body 
beneath him had gone quite limp. 

Pontifex let go, and scrambled up unsteadily. He could not see very well, 
but there was the body lying huddled on the pavement. The hat had 
flown off and was lying in the gutter. Marrable was quiet enough now. 
Not a sound had he uttered since that silly pretence of being a policeman. 
Damn him! He had brought it on himself, clapping him on the shoulder 
suddenly, like that, and laughing just in the way he hated most. Any 
man would have gone for him, playing a silly trick like that. All the same— 

He became suddenly conscious of the knife still grasped in his hand. 
It was as though it stung him, like a snake, and he hurled it out over the 
parapet into the river with a gesture of repulsion. That was the luck of 
the thing, too: just the sort of thing that would happen to him of all 
people—that he should have been holding that knife, ready in its shaft, at 
the precise moment when Marrable came along. He just had to strike 
out at him. The purest nervous reflex action. But—they would hardly 
be likely to accept that if they got him in the dock, with some pareninees 
faced old judge sitting to try him. Murder—they would call it. Murder ! 

Pontifex felt he could not stay there another moment, on any con- 
sideration. He was seized with a panic. Fortunately, there was not a 
soul in sight—unless that was a figure of a man in the distance slinking along 
by the other side of the road, towards Charing Cross. The lamps along 
the Embankment threw dark shadows ae ae Se but none of them 

d. So far as he could see, he was absolutely alone. 
His enact was to run—run away as swiftly as he could—before anyone 
appeared. He took two or three steps, but no ! it would never do to be 
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seen running, especially at that hour. The first policeman who saw him 
would obviously wonder what was up, and stop him, and begin to ask 
questions. What he had to do was to get back to his rooms in the Temple 
as soon as possible without attracting attention. He would turn up the 
next dark street and get into the Strand, where there was always traffic 
enough to make a man inconspicuous. And by the grace of God he reached 
the Strand, up the next street, without meeting anyone at all. 

He was in the Strand, turning towards the Temple. But even as he 
turned the thought came to him that he did not want to go up those 
wooden stairs, to that lonely room of his, letting himself into a dark 
passage with his key and fumbling for the switch of the electric light. 
He would never have the courage to go to bed. Marrable would haunt him 
—or he would be fancying every moment that he heard the footsteps of 
avenging Law slowly coming up, the steps creaking, the halt outside, 
and then the thundering crash of the knocker on the door. How could he 
possibly stand that—all through the night ? No! he certainly could not 
go to bed that night. Why should he go to bed at all ? The next morning 
he was due at the nursing-home. They could not very well trace him there, 
arrest him under the very surgeon’s knife, and carry him off to trial. 
Only a few hours ago he had been dreading that operation: now he 
welcomed it. 

There was Big Ben striking. It was only ten o’clock yet. A few minutes 
before he had been sitting at the bridge-table playing a rubber, with 
Marrable close behind him. Why should he not go back there? He 
wanted company. Besides, it might possibly be useful if he got back in 
time to cut in again for the next rubber. No one had seen him go out, 
so far as he knew : at the Camisis the hall porter was often away from his 
post at that hour of the night : he might easily be able to slink in again 
and hang up his hat and pretend he had only gone into the other room 
when they had cut him out. At any rate he would be in the light and the 
company of his fellows. He turned round. 

Of course, at the worst, it was all an accident. He had never meant to 
kill him. The merest outbreak of nervous irritation—and no wonder— 
with a man coming up behind like that playing the goat. And no one had 
seen him : he was certain of that ; nor was it in the least likely that anyone 
would suspect him of a crime of violence. His reputation at the club would 
be in his favour. Never had he been anything but the most peaceable of 
men—too peaceable : he had stood things without a murmur that anyone 
else would have resented : he had almost become a by-word—the sort of 
man who could be insulted with absolute impunity. 

Well, Marrable would not insult him any more now, at any rate. 

Pontifex began to wonder what the police were doing. Had they found 
the body. Surely someone must have stumbled across it by now. What 
happened when one found a dead body? His mind, it seemed to him, 
was working with preternatural speed, rather as though a series of pictures 
were being projected on a screen in front of him. He saw a constable, 
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slowly striding along the Embankment, suddenly confronted by Marrable’s 
huddled form ; then kneeling down, making a hasty examination, rising 
suddenly and putting the whistle to his mouth to summon assistance. 
In a minute the deserted Embankment is alive with hurrying figures. 
Scotland Yard, the C.I.D., the Big Five—or whatever the papers called 
them. Cold-eyed, scientific men, trained observers. Sleuths, examining 
everything they saw with pocket lenses, in the manner of Sherlock Holmes. 
Heavens ! they might even be able to follow his footsteps. Hastily he 
glanced round, half convinced that he must be leaving a visible track 
behind. His senses seemed so acute now that he almost persuaded himself 
that he could see marks on the grey pavement. And that noise—surely 
that was the note of a policeman’s whistle ? 

A hunted man! That was what he had become now. They were after 
him : the whole force of Society was marshalled against him. Could he 
escape ? Did they ever get away ? Why, of course they did—in real life : 
it was only in fiction that the detective always triumphed. Think of the 
number of cases that happened years ago, in which the murderers had 
never been found out to this day. It only needed common sense, and the 
avoidance of obvious mistakes. That was where criminals always slipped 
up : they made some silly blunder in the heat of the moment that gave the 


_ whole show away. 


If he could only stop thinking a little ! It seemed to him that his mind 
was racing, like the propeller of a steamer jerked clear of the water. ‘That 
knife of his now ! Ought he to have thrown it away like that, into the river. 
They might find it. Oh yes, it sounded absurd, but that was just the sort 
of thing that always happened : they might sweep it up in a net or some- 
thing and trace it to him. They could not help tracing it, once found. 
Of course he ought never to have thrown it away—only he felt that he 
simp y could not keep it any longer : it burnt his hand : it might have been 
made of red-hot iron. Why, the shop where he had bought it was only a 
few yards off. To be sure, he had not been there before, so far as he 
recollected—but that was nothing : they would parade him for inspection 
and he would be recognised. He saw the picture as clearly as anything : 
there he stood in a row of figures, inwardly shivering, trying to look 
composed ; and there was Thompson’s assistant, the man who had sold 
him the knife, walking down the line slowly, scrutinising them one by one. 
Oh, it was hopeless. The man would recognise him at once, of course. 

He had only walked a few yards while all this passed through his mind. 
And then he caught sight of himself reflected in a shop window, and the 
sight gave him such a shock that he all but fell down. In fact he did stagger, 
and had to catch hold of a lamp-post to steady himself. He was without a 
Well, that did for him, of course. His hat must have fallen off when he 
and Marrable were having that struggle, and in the excitement of the 


moment he had never noticed it. It must be lying there still, a damning 


piece of evidence—unless by some chance it had fallen into the river, or 
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been blown away into the Embankment Gardens or somehow managed 
to dispose of itself. But to think of him coming all that way without 
discovering that he had left it behind ! He had put it on at the club before 
leaving—yes ! of course he had—a man did not go out into the streets from 
his club and leave his hat on the peg. He must have been dazed by the 
fall when they had gone down together. It had been a bit of a crash, and 
it was some time before he recovered himself. He remembered seeing a 
hat lying there, in the gutter, too. He shivered. 

Perhaps there was just a chance still—if he went straight back—down 
the next turning. It was the only chance. There were not many people 
about that night, and it was only a minute or two since it had happened. 
If he could only get there before the police ! They would never suspect 
him if he were the first to discover the body and give the alarm. His hat 
had blown off and he was following it up when he ran into this—terrible 
thing. That would be his story. 

He turned immediately down the next street, almost brushing against 
a man at the corner. Fortunate that the fellow never seemed to look at 
him. No one had noticed him, apparently, walking along hatless on an 
autumn night. That was what he had always maintained : Londoners 
were extraordinarily unobservant : unless you were dressed in regular 
fancy costume they would never stop to look at you—and not always then. 
After all, too, a number of young men had taken to going about the 
streets hatless. 5 

He was on the Embankment again—and once more there did not seem 
to be a soul in sight. What extraordinary luck ! His heart gave a bound, 
and he hurried on towards the spot. Ah! he was barely in time : there 
were two or three men approaching from the opposite direction. Well, 
he would get there first and give the alarm. There was his hat, just in 
front of him, and there was the huddled mass of clothes, still lying on the 
pavement. He waved his hands and shouted to the little party who were 
advancing. ‘They took no notice. 

“ Silly fools!” he thought angrily. They must have seen him. 

And then, suddenly, he heard a voice—the well-known squeaky, high- 
pitched voice of Marrable. There he was, in the centre of the approaching 
group, explaining what had happened. 

“‘T give you my word,” he was saying, “‘ I only just touched the poor 
chap on the back. Must have been nervous, for he gave no end of a jump 
and his arms went up, just like that. Thought he was going to hit me. 
Didn’t like the look of him at all. And then the poor old chap collapsed 
suddenly, before you could say knife, and fell on his face. I thought I’d 
better come and let you know.” 

A man in constable’s uniform bent down and turned the huddled figure 
over gently. 

“ ’Art, it looks like,” he said. And Pontifex found himself looking down 
at his own face. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WOODCUT 


By JOHN NASH 


OW that the Woodcut and Wood-engraving have returned to 
favour for purposes of illustration and decoration, it is essential 
that artists should have before them examples of the work of the 

- great masters. Hitherto these were to be found only in rare 
editions of early works, usually quite beyond the means of any but the 
wealthy bibliophile. With the publication, however, of Mr. Bliss’s 
History of Wood-engraving (Dent. 42s.), they have become more easily 
accessible. 

The growth and perfecting of the art inEurope is described from the early 
woodcuts of about 1440 up to the time of Diirer and its decline towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. After this came Bewick and the 
beginnings of the engraved block, which in its turn suffered a decline after 
it had been put to commercial use in the nineteenth century, and finally 
the revival of the art since the war is dealt with and its future discussed. 
This revival which has taken place in England within the last ten years 
should more properly be described as the renewal of the artists’ interest 
in the medium after it had suffered an eclipse,at the hands of the com- 
mercial engravers of the last century. The Pre-Raphaelites and other 
illustrators of their time were content to draw for the block and did not 
themselves engrave. Their drawings, not over-suitable to the medium, 
were skilfully and exactly carved out by the engravers of the day, men like 
Swain and the two Dalziels. The disregard of the models of Bewick, 
. and after him, of Blake and Calvert and the invention of photographic 
methods of reproduction seem to have dealt wood-engraving a severe blow 
from which no real recovery is apparent till after the war. Even the 
artist illustrators before this period, Burne-Jones, Ricketts, etc., who 
should have been the link between Bewick and contemporary artists, 
failed to carry on the tradition, which is only now being appreciated and 
exploited for its true value. 

The terms “‘wood-cuts” and “‘wood-engravings”’ are used in the book at 
all periods of the history to avoid verbal monotony, and it may be as well 
to risk the boredom of repetition and to explain again the difference 
between the two terms for the benefit of the uninitiated and those who 
cannot possess the book. Nothing could be clearer or better put than the 
author’s account : 

Woodcutting is the ancient method and the one in use until about 1800, when 
wood-engraving was developed and largely superseded it. Woodcuts are made upon 
soft wood cut plankwise, with a knife pulled or drawn towards the user. On the 
other hand, wood-engravings are made upon the end-grain of box, a very hard 
wood, by the action of the graver or burin which is pushed by the hand away from 


the worker. 
H 
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Woodcutting, in the older method has never recovered from its decay in 
the eighteenth century and its future is scarcely a matter even for con- 
jecture. At present it is now chiefly used by artists to produce colour 
blocks in the Japanese manner, but the results are by no means happy and 
their authors seem to have acquired only the technique without the sense 
of balance and harmony which the Japanese possessed. The future: of 
wood-engraving, on the other hand, is more lively. Full use is now being 
made by artists in every country of the qualities that Bewick loved to 
exploit and the study and application of these qualities, joined with the 
modern technique and outlook, has now produced, both in book illustration 
as well as single prints, a mass of work of a very high order. This output, 
therefore, seems to merit the term “‘ revival.” 

It is in the illustration of books, the ideal combination of type, block 
and the printed page, that the future of wood-engraving would seem to 
lie. Though the output of engravings as separate prints is considerable 
and is likely to increase, and though a popular demand for them as such 
has not yet been reached, the purchase of great numbers of separate 
proofs by individuals and print museums must be limited in the future. 
As wall decorations they compete unsuccessfully, I think, with easel 
paintings and drawings, owing to the lack of colour and limited size, and 
are therefore more suitable for portfolios, but the use of them in books 
provides an aim worth achieving, the twofold aim of decoration and 
illustration. The production of such books is rapidly increasing. Not 
only are there many excellent private presses so engaged, but the larger 
publishing houses are also becoming alive to the value of wood-engraving 
in the decoration of books. 

The foundation of the first Society of Wood Engravers was brought 
about by a few artists who had “‘ discovered ” the possibilities of wood- 
engraving for artistic expression, and others who had already been 
ee it for some time, such as Lucien Pisarro and Gordon Craig. 

he numbers quickly increased until a possibly inevitable schism in the 
ranks made the creation of a second Society necessary and justifiable. 
The technical level of work in both Societies is very high. This is satis- 
factory, and I entirely agree with Mr. Bliss when he says that the medium 
requires the utmost development of its technique. Fine cutting is necessary 
to realize all its possibilities. Nevertheless, it is as well to be alive to 
dangers like those that have beset the etching world where many etch, 
and skilfully, but few have anything to etch about. On the question of 
what Ruskin would call legitimacy of practice, Mr. Bliss is very sound. 
May all engravers, prospective or accomplished, take his remarks to 
heart ! We hear so much about “ spontaneity.” It is much to be desired 
in mediums which lend themselves to it. The brush or pencil can be 
loosely controlled, but the graver cannot be handled loosely, no flourishes. 
are possible. Engraving demands a tight control and respectful delibera- 

ion. Moreover, the design must be carefully planned out beforehand and 
he engraver should know exactly what he is about to do within the 
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limits of his block. Here chance and extempore decisions, happy or 
otherwise, are the last elements to depend upon. Mr. Bliss comments 
sensibly on the future of wood-engraving in connection with book repro- 
duction and hints at the necessity for the use of more half-tones or greys 
in order to act as a balance to the average tone of type. 

It appears that a MS. in the British Museum bears a woodcut dated 
A.D. 868, but in Europe the manufacture of paper, an important controlling 
factor in the production of woodcuts, was later. Previous to this, however, 
woodcuts were used for printing designs on fabric and an early anonymous 
block (circa 1370), Le Bois Protat, shows its use in this respect. After the 
production of paper had become plentiful two social factors contributed 
to the development and popularisation of prints. ‘These were Pilgrimages 
and Card-playing. Prints depicting incidents from the life of Christ, 
representations of favourite saints, etc., were produced, probably by 
the monks, and sold to pilgrims: they were usually hand-coloured in 
transparent washes. The prints for card playing (used as early as 1377) 
were cut on wood and coloured by stencils. 

Two illustrations from the Ars Moriendi, one of the most important and 
widely circulated of the early block books, are reproduced. This 
famous book was probably printed in an attempt to induce a philosophic 
state of mind and thus assist the task of the overworked clergy during the 
ravages of the Black Death. They illustrate the temptations to Un- 
belief, Despair and Avarice which attack the dying. The block books did 
not, as it was once supposed, precede the type-printed book. The text 
and pictures were engraved on wood owing to the limited amount of type 
possessed by the early printers and the consequent necessity for redistri- 
bution for other books. The wood blocks were also more durable than the 
early metal types. 

The chapter on the metal cuts of the fifteenth century gives us one super- 
lative illustration, the St. Christopher on horseback. ‘These metal cuts, or 
cuts in the manteére criblée, can generally be distinguished by the use of 
white dots regularly disposed over the plate to cover the black ground, and 
were possibly derived from the methods of metal-smiths or niellists. They 
are particularly interesting, for, as the drawing was done with the graver, 
giving a white line, the criblée artists really anticipated the engraving of the 
nineteenth century. The use of variously shaped punches and fine en- 
graving over and across the patterns so produced lent a richness and depth 
of tone to the work very marked in comparison to the early black line wood- 
cuts. 

We pass on to the early German book illustrators, and to the Ship of Fools 
and Griininger’s Virgil of 1502, a transitional period leading towards 
Wohlgemuth and his great pupil Diirer. The illustrations to the Virgil 
seem to be a great advance on those of an earlier period. They are held to- 
gether by quite a wealth of hatching which is skilfully used to show the 
modelling of the ground, the drawing is far more accomplished and the 
detail richer and more co-ordinated. In France the publisher, Antoine 
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Verard, was responsible for a great bulk of the early illustrated books. 
The Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais, Froissart and Josephus, to mention 
only a few, were published by him. He was also the first to bring out a 
printed Livre d’Heures, and the period is also noted for the use of calli- 
graphic initials. But the real inaugurator of the Livres d’Heures was Jean 
du Pré, who issued Heures a l’uisage de Rome in 1489, from which date to 
1525 the vogue for the printed Horae continued. Every resource seems to 
have been employed in these productions—wood-cuts and soft metal-cuts 
printed in relief, the use of the maniére criblée, initials embellished with 
gold and colours, and even two-colour block printing : a separate chapter 
is devoted to Les Livres d’Heures. 

The first books printed with wood-cuts in Italy date from about 1472, 
but the real printing impetus came between 1490 and 1500, and eventually 
the number of presses in Italy far outnumbered those in other countries. 
Notable books of the period are the Decameron, published by the brothers 
de Gregorii, and the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (1499), from the press of 
Aldus Manutius, who represents the best of Italian printing. After his 
death, the demand for cheap and rapid printing of popular books, the use 
and re-use of old blocks, instead of the production of new ones, and the 
translating of painting into terms of line brought about a decay in the art of 
printing. | 

In one of the best chapters of the book, Mr. Bliss deals with the work 
produced by the grim inspiration of the Dance of Death and discusses its 
historical and social aspects. Holbein’s version of the Danse Macabre is of 
course the best known. There are forty-one cuts each about two inches 
square. ‘The drawing is admirably clear and strong in the small space, and, 
apart from the beauty of treatment, seems to show that Holbein must have 
possessed an unusual understanding and sympathy for the task of the block- 
cutter. 

It has been argued that had Diirer been obliged to engrave his own blocks 
he might have lost some of the spontaneity and flow of line that is so re- 
markable in his work. Yet it cannot be denied, as Mr. Bliss points out, 
that this very compulsion would probably have driven him to work out a 
technique more suitable to creative wood engraving, thus avoiding the 
appearance that some of his works have of less intricate copper engraving, 
besides saving his engravers the task of rendering the elaborate cross- 
hatching which he so skilfully exploited. But he was in a sense spoiled by 
having waiting upon him engravers of extraordinary ability, who accepted 
such tasks without enquiring if a better method, and one more in keeping 
with the medium, could not have been employed. Bewick, as we read in 
his autobiography, suggests that Diirer used two blocks to render this black 
line cross-hatching, though he himself contended that such methods were 
not worth while when shading by parallel horizontal or perpendicular 
lines was easier and just as effective. We are left to marvel at Diirer, the 
great draughtsman, but with a certain regret for lost opportunities and a _ 
sympathy with his engravers. The knowledge and confidence of his drawing, 
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the wealth of detail and invention, far surpassed anything done up to 
this time. Though not himself an innovator, he seemed to gather together 
and co-ordinate for his use all the labour of artists before him. His life was 
full of untiring energy and application. He knew, and was evidently held 
in respect by, such great men as Giovanni Bellini, Luther, Melancthon 
and Erasmus. From his life as admirably set forth here, we get a clear im- 
pression of the man, noble in appearance and dignified in his manner. 

Contemporary with Diirer were the painter-engravers Burkmair, Alt- 
dorfer, Cranach and Hans Baldung Grein. Both Cranach and Altdorfer 
seem happier with the brush but Hans Baldung, judging by the fine 
reproduction, The Groom Bewitched, was an engraver of great distinction 
and power. 

The sixteenth century is marked by the production of many books con- 
taining series of engravings of a scientific nature, Botany, Geography, 
Architecture, Natural History and Perspective, while the passion for 
antiquity led to the production of illustrated biographies of the Roman 
Emperors. On the whole Mr. Bliss is right when he remarks in his chapter 
on the sixteenth-century Herbals that the more botanically valuable the 
illustrations of plants become the less are they interesting to the lover of 
design. The woodcuts to Matthiolus’ commentary on the books of Dio- 
scorides come near to combining the two qualities : the Rowan Tree there 
illustrated is a most beautiful woodcut. The same excellence with the 
added pleasure of beautiful and accurate colouring can be found only in 
the copper engraving of the latter part of the eighteenth century executed 
for Curtis’s Botanical Magazine and his beautiful Flora Londinensis. 'The 
illustrations to Fuchsius’ De Historia Stirpium are very correctly drawn but, 
as the author says, must have been cut for hand-colouring. It is indeed 
distressing to learn that the worthy Gerard did not even write his Herbal, 
apart from borrowing all the blocks from other sources ! Thomas Johnson’s 
revised and amplified edition of Gerard (1633) must be a book to possess, 
and it is deplorable that such fine instances of engraving can scarcely ever 
be seen by those to whom they would be a stimulus. Alas, the collector, 
interested possibly neither in plants nor in engraving, holds them fast in his 
grip! True, there has been published recently an abridged edition of 
Gerard, but the blocks, over-reduced in reproduction, are completely 
swamped by too much of the writing. Hatton’s book, the Craftsman’s 
Herbal, which is full of illustrations entirely at the expense of the text, is a 
most excellent book for the artist to possess. 

The Herbals of Dodoens, de |’Ecluse and de |’Obel were produced by the 
great Antwerp printer, Christopher Plantin, and mention must be made 
also of Parkinson and Conrad Gesner’s Jcones of Animals, Beasts and Birds. 
It would indeed be interesting to see a modern Herbal produced from draw- 
ings by artists with a keen sense of the more abstract qualities of construc- 
tion in plants, who would not be seduced by their sweet texture and colour. 
Engraving, either on wood or on copper, would seem to be the medium on 
which to execute such drawings. One has only to compare the early woodcut 
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Herbals and the hand-coloured copper-plate engraving of the eighteenth 
century with the reproduction of drawings in colour-process to see how 
deplorably low this branch of art has sunk. 

From now on to the end of the eighteenth century the gradual decline 
of the art of woodcutting is very apparent, the increasing use in books of 
line engraving with its more delicate effects being one of the causes. Only 
the cheapness of the older method served to sustain its flagging energies 
which were now manifested chiefly in popular pamphlets and broadsheets. 
Certain exceptions must be noticed, such as Le Sueur’s engravings to the 
Fables of La Fontaine; while the Netherlands produced Christoffel 
Jegher, who engraved from the paintings of Rubens, also Jan Lievens and 
Dirk de Bray, portrait engravers. The last of the old tradition of woodcutters 
entitled to fame was Jean Michel Papillon, who in 1766 published his 
History of the Practice of Wood Engraving. 

A separate chapter is devoted to popular prints, broadsheets, chapbooks, 
etc., which is very entertaining reading. ‘Their influence in England at 
least has been apparent in the works of more modern artists, and Mr. Bliss 
suggests, I think rightly, the influence of the elder Crawhall in the work of 
William Nicholson, Lovat Fraser and Gordon Craig. 

I have already spoken of the debt we owe to Thomas Bewick and it is 
not necessary to discuss his life here. Mr. Bliss gives an excellent and 
sympathetic account of the sturdy engraver of Newcastle, and Bewick’s 
autobiography has also appeared fairly recently. This, and the renewed 
interest in wood engraving, has led to an increased appreciation of the true 
value of his work. Nearly everyone knows, and perhaps takes too much for 
granted, his Birds and Quadrupeds. To the engraver the technical aspect 
of these cuts is a never failing source of inspiration. The numerous delight- 
ful vignettes he executed are full of ingenuity and fancy. Rural seasons 
and aspects, moral teaching, humour grim and gay, all find expression in 
these small blocks which are as remarkable for their intense observation of 
nature as for their rich and beautiful execution. 

The last chapters deal with Gauguin and the modern French and English 
engravers. The French artists, owing to their almost too lighthearted and 
casual method of attack on the boxwood and their desire for spontaneous 
creative engraving, do not show up to advantage with the best English 
work. Perhaps the rather deliberate, painstaking labour necessary to bring 
out the full possibilities of the medium suits our temperament better. 
Whatever the cause may be the French work, though suitable enough 
to type, seems flat and thin compared to the richness of such work as that 
of Eric Daglish, Paul Nash and Eric Ravilious, to mention but a few. 

This is but an incomplete survey of a book full of interest to the artist, 
engraver and bibliophile. Mr. Bliss has performed a great service and pre- 
sented us with a history long overdue. 5 
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SILVER & THE OXFORD COLLEGES 


By GEORGE R. HUGHES 


HY is it that the blacksmith has attracted so much more 

attention than the silversmith and been sung in the folk- 

songs and ballads of all nations? It is true that, like the 

sweep, he has a dirty face and is therefore attractive to 
children. His smithy has always been the centre of the village, the only 
rival to the public house as a village Club. The sparks fly from his anvil 
with the clanging sound which invites reproduction in song ; and he has 
brawny arms. Compare him with the modern garage proprietor and he is 
obviously a hero. But as a smith he is a clumsy inferior fellow in com- 
parison with the silversmith. Nor is he more ancient, nor could he pro- 
duce such beautiful delicate things out of his base metal as does the silver- 
smith out of his silver. No, it is clearly time that the poets and song-writers 
turned their attention to the precious metals. 

Let us visualise the sixteenth-century craftsman sitting at his bench in 
Goldsmiths’ Row, off Cheap, hammering awayat his metal to his heart’s con- 
tent, with the rhythmical turn of his hammer course after course, whilst 
watching the subtle curves of his great Salt or Hanap shaping themselves 
to his will, or devising ways for catching the light of the sun on his sur- 
faces and passing his hand sympathetically over his metal as a child strokes 
a cat’s back. 

His workshop was not much different from the small workshop of to-day, 
with the draw bench, through which he pulled his wires, the charcoal fire 
now replaced by gas, and the apprentices. His tools have a picturesque 
ring about them ; snarling irons, gravers, scorpers, pitch blocks on which 
the chasers worked up their decoration, and the like. Possibly he could 
not make a modern invisible joint. ‘The solder would run all over the 
place, but what of it ? Perfection of technique in those days did not con- 
sist merely in producing clean joints. He evidently knew enough of the 
principles of mass-production to work to a pattern and to keep to it, and 
presumably, as all the silversmiths lived in the same district, he had to 
eee with his neighbour in cost per ounce, as they do in Regent Street 
to-day. 

The record of four centuries of silversmiths is an extraordinarily 
interesting one, reflecting as it does the history of the times, the civil wars, 
the fires, the periods of plenty and of dearth, the immigration of foreign 
craftsmen and the vain efforts continually made to keep them out. 

The changing styles can nowhere better be traced than in the Collections 
belonging to ancient institutions with a long unbroken history, like the 
Universities or the City Companies. The Plate of all the Oxford Colleges 
is shortly to be exhibited at the Ashmolean Museum for the first time in 
history, from the 7th to the 28th November. The significance of this will 
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appear later, as it bears directly on the prospects of the present-day silver- 
smith as a craftsman. 

In Oxford, the commonest article of domestic plate was the tankard, 
or beer mug. To every man his own mug. All the average undergraduate 
required was a serviceable article to hold his beer (or his cider), with a lid 
which he could drop with a bang, and a good solid foot, with pegs some- 
times inside to measure his capacity as a drinker. In London, such an 
object would have been engraved: ‘“‘ This Pott was the Guifte of John 
Chandeler 1670.” In Oxford, it would have an elaborate Latin inscription 
starting “ Ex dono Johannis . . .” or “ Hoc Poculum . . .” and ending 
with the donor’s family history, place of birth and College. ‘The artists 
amused themselves by devising ingenious thumbpieces like the hedgehog 
of John Kyrle of Ross at Balliol, who was possibly a prickly Fellow ; or 
the melancholy lion of the Aubrey Tankard, 1701, at Jesus (Figure 1).* The 
lion has always had an irresistible attraction for the silversmith. His ap- 
pearance varies from a ferocious shaggy beast with upstanding mane and 
bared teeth, to a sleek gloomy animal resembling an old cat. 

These Commonwealth and Restoration beer mugs came as a contrast 
to the slender drinking cups of the early seventeenth century from which a 
man could sip his wine elegantly, fingering the stem and admiring the 
ingenious designs on the bowl. , 

The Oxford inscriptions are memorable both for their history and their 
art. The Gothic script of the early mazer bowls and chalices standing out 
from soft backgrounds illustrates a perfect knowledge and use of 
materials, and brings us back into the Middle Ages. The Oriel Mazer 
is illustrated in figure 2. 

Every College has its own benefactors: some remembered for the size 
of their benefactions, some for their notable careers, and some merely for 
the whim of an inscription or a Coat of Arms finely engraved. Bishop 
Foxe, the founder of Corpus Christi, will always be looked upon as one of 
the greatest of men by reason of his pastoral staff, chalice, hour-glass 
salt, rosewater dish, font-shaped cup, and spoons, all dating from round 
about 1500. The Royalist John Grove of Merton records on his fine ring- 
handled cup after the Restoration how his father was beheaded at Exeter 
in 1655. Nine Fellows of Magdalen, deprived-of their Fellowships in 
1648, rejoice in their restoration on the bowl of a great standing cup of 
1660, “‘ Carolo restitutori sacrum.” Sir George Wheeler of Lincoln, on 
his 1683 candlesticks, in a 45-word inscription offers them as a thanks- 
giving on his safe return from European travels. 

Many of these inscriptions reflect the unmistakable feeling of devotion 
of the old benefactor for his College, after he has made his career. 

The fine seventeenth-and eighteenth-century lettering used by the silver- 
smith is worth studying for the perfection of its technique as well as for the 


* The line drawings were done by Mr. S. A. Hall of the L.C.C. School of Art, Southamp- 
ton Row ; that of the Oriel beaker was by Mr. M. E. Davies of the Birmingham School of Art. 
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quaintness of its wording, and might serve as a model to present-day 
printers and engravers. A good example is seen in the mug of 1677 given 
by William Hooper to Exeter (Figure 3). é : 

In each College there must be customs, undisclosed to the public, 
connected with the pious memory of past benefactors. H. C. Moffatt in 
his history of old Oxford plate records, for instance, that at the Queen's 
College during Christmas the boar’s head is brought in on the fine dish 
given by Sir Joseph Williamson in 1668, to the singing of the Carol 
“Caput apri defero.” The Toast “ Jus Suum Cuique” is drunk at 
Magdalen on October 25th from the restored Fellows’ cup. It is impos- 
sible to believe that many of the loving cups and the punch bowls do not 
come out from time to time for a potation, to revive memories of the past. 

It would be out of place here to describe in too much detail the in- 
dividual pieces of plate belonging to the Colleges. There are Pre-Renais- 
sance mazer bowls, coconut cups, salts curiously wrought into the fashion 
of an hour-glass, the giant salt of All Souls’ supported on the head of an old 
man, the salt of New College supported by a monkey, and the Oriel 
Beaker, one of the most beautiful things in the collection, though possibly 
French (illustrated in Figure 4). 

Rosewater dishes, with their companion ewers, were originally used 
before forks were introduced to keep the fingers clean. Their development 
can be followed in the Corpus Christi dish of 1493, with its curious wavy 
lines projecting from the enamelled boss ; the Merton dish of 1605, round 
which dolphins disport themselves ; the Queen’s dish of 1668, with its 
beautiful ewer, which is the forerunner of more elaborate helmet ewers of 
the early eighteenth century, and finally, in the modern dish lent by 
the Cutlers’ Company, and designed by Harold Stabler this year. The 
Trinity ewer of 1713 is illustrated in figure 5. 

The Restoration was the great period of porringers and caudle cups, 
from which warm drinks were taken, their plain surfaces giving scope to the 
engravers of Coats of Arms and inscriptions. Such are the Capel Cup of 
Wadham, 1666, the Williamson Bowl of Queen’s, 1670, and the Pakington 
Cup of St. John’s, 1689. 

Most of the sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century plate was re- 
quisitioned and melted by Charles I after the Battle of Edgehill in 1642,and 
though many of the benefactors’ gifts were replaced after the Restoration, 
no attempt seems to have been made to reproduce the original design. 
The dates and inscriptions were, however, often copied from the earlier 
pieces on to the later substitutes. For this reason there are very few early 
standing cups, and the small silver wine cups with their delicate stems 
disappeared and have since been replaced by the modern wineglass. The 
Kettel Cup, 1603, of Trinity, with: its engraved rose, thistle and acorn 
ornament, is a suggestive survival. The Steeple Cup, 1610, of Brasenose, 
the large Spanish Ambassador’s Cup, 1680, of New College, and the two- 
handled loving cups and covers of the early eighteenth century by David 
Willaume and other Huguenot emigrants, are fine examples of their type. 
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There are also some interesting modern cups by present-day artists, 
lent for the Exhibition. Some of these, such as the coconut cup with a 
figure of St. Christopher, by Omar Ramsden, or the Hunt Cup, by 
Charles Thomas (Figure 6, on page 68), are modern developments of 
Gothic ideas. The two Swiney cups, the cup with aventurine stem, by 
J. P. Norris, the tall cups by George Hart and R. G. Toms, and the 
examples by Harold Stabler, show how much variety and imagination are 
possible in the design of these things if the artist is allowed to develop 
his ideas. There are many other fine things which it is impossible to enumer- 
ate. Among these are the punch-bowls or Monteiths of the early eighteenth 
century, the tea-sets, the cocoa and coffee pots—Balliol has the distinction 
of having introduced the habit of coffee drinking to this country—and 
the candlesticks. 

One of the declared objects of the Exhibition is to give the patron and 
the artist an opportunity of judging the taste and requirements of the 
present day. It is generally agreed, and is indeed evident, that the last 
hundred years has been an unproductive period in the silversmith’s craft. 
The Victorian tradition was at its zenith at the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862. The symbolism of this period at least gave the designers and crafts- 
men something to work at. To illustrate on a single panel Shakespeare 
seated in a vessel of immortality floating on the river of life, with various 
symbols representing his lofty genius, his power of satire, and the power of 
love, required some skill, though we do not now admire the artist’s taste. 
In the decadent period that followed, it became usual in order to comply 
with the requirements of committees, to include certain formulae, which, 
under the recognised convention, stood for certain things. Commerce, 
Peace, Agriculture, Science, Music were all symbolised by the same old 
figure bearing a slightly different emblem, nicely finished in the proper 
style. Britannia bore a trident, Commerce fingered a wreath, and the 
British Lion almost went to sleep. 

During the last century large factories have taken the place of small 
workshops ; cheap labour and machine processes have ousted the skilled 
craftsman, new inventions such as electro-plating have opened up fresh 
ideas, and the craze for the antique and consequent copying of well-known 
pieces and styles has run wild. 

A few idealists inspired by the Morris Tradition, backed up by the 
Schools of Art, have gone on producing elaborate original work in their 
studios, comparable with that of the old masters ; but silver is an expensive 
material, patrons are few, and such artists have no facility generally for 
advertising and marketing their wares, nor has there been any under- 
standing until quite recently between them and the large retail shops. 

Out of all this something seems to be emerging. ‘The loan Exhibit of 
recent work, consisting of pieces from the collection which the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths has started, and of some really fine examples of 
presentation plate, is a hopeful sign that the industry may once more rank 
as one of the training grounds of artists. 
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THE ORIGINATOR OF JOHN BULL 


By A. A. Le M, SIMPSON 


R. JOHN ARBUTHNOT was a paragon of humanity and of 

letters. He was the intimate friend and daily helper—in litera- 

ture as in society and medicine—of Swift and Pope and Gay ; 

he was a man whom Oxford and Bolingbroke looked upon as a 
loyal confidant and evenequal ; among his patients were Queen Anne and her 
husband, Lord Chesterfield, William Pulteney, “the Great Congreve” anda 
host of acquaintances and admirers. As a man of letters he was no mean sec- 
ond to these better-known, and his wittiest is so unselfishly and inextricably 
imbedded in their work that we may entertain our enthusiasm, without 
rebuke, in claiming for him even from their best if we will. Yet, despite the 
confidence he inspired in these exacting judges and the renown he won in 
his day as a pundit and a wit, “ he lived,” wrote Chesterfield, “ below his 
merit ” ; Johnson, in his study of the age, thought him “ the first man 
among them ”’ ; his name was constantly on Hazlitt’s pen ; even the cens- 
orious Coleridge is said to have relished his published wit—and still, 
in a generation of much exhumation, his name is consistently passed over 


- to the laudation of much smaller men. 


And Arbuthnot was fat, very fat—indeed who of the Queen Anne wits 
was not fat, except poor Pope ?—and he died of over-eating. He was not 
one of those at whose extinction lionesses whelp in the streets ; but on 


_ his demise more than one Augustan eye was more than politely wet. 


Chesterfield’s character of him is not unknown—his gentleness, his bril- 
liance, his absent-mindedness : “‘ He was the King of inattention.’ He 
was a doctor and a card-player, a gambler and a Scotsman. “ He loves 
mischief,”’ wrote Pope to Swift, “the best of any good-natured man in 
England.” He was a practical joker and the most learned man of his day, 


_—-save only Bentley : “‘ he has the most wit of us all,” said Swift. He was 


_ indeed learned, but his learning sat so lightly upon him as not to ruffle a 
curl of his wig. He was blessed with what he called in another “ that 
_ natural and open cheerfulness which is generally observed to accompany 


all true knowledge.” “ I think him as good a Doctor as any man,’’ Pope 


wrote to Digby, “‘ for one that is ill, and a better for one that is well... 
_ (as Dean Swift observed to me the first time I saw the Doctor). He is a 
man that can do everything but walk !” Swift never forgave his peculiarly 


rolling gait. “Oh! If the world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I 


would burn my Travels ! ”—and that world would have had no Gulliver ! 


_— But however he is not without fault... . Our Doctor has a) 
quality and virtue that can make a man amiable or useful ; but alas ! 


, ne 


_he hath a sort of slouch in his walk ! ” 
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He was born in the village of Arbuthnot, the son of a Scottish clergy- 
man, in 1667, educated in science and mathematics for three years at St. 
Andrew’s, but forced by the break up of his family in 1691 to try his fortune 
alone in London. He brought as great prospects as the proverbial Scots- 
man who comes to town, and in addition a vast store of somewhat useless 
knowledge—useless at least to a young gentleman of twenty-three without 
money. He took up his residence about six miles out of town with William 
Pate, a remarkable man who combined successful woollen-drapery with 
journalism and a library. He was reported by Charles King to have been 
“‘ probably master of the best study of books and the best scholar of the 
age I know.” His name appears constantly in lists of subscribers prefixed 
to learned publications, and he was the original for Steele’s famous 
Woollen-draper in The Guardian, who produced a pocket book with a 
series of Mottoes at one end and patterns of his wares at the other, and, 
on his praising both, generously tore out the Mottoes to present to him, 
“ but with great prudence,” alliterates Steele, ‘‘ put up the patterns in his 
pocket again.” 

With this man, of a character dear to his national heart, Arbuthnot set 
up for three years as a private tutor in mathematics, during which time 
he published an adaptation of a short Dutch work on The Laws of Chance. 
With the rest of his age, Arbuthnot was already thick with politics, though 
as yet he had no finger in them, and he cannot deny himself a shaft in 
passing, in the Preface : 


Politics are nothing else but a kind of analysis of the quantity of probability in casual 
events, and a good politician signifies no more but one who is dexterous at such 
calculations. 


In 1694 he went to Oxford ; a glowing letter of recommendation from 
William Pate to the Master of University College is still preserved among 
the Bodleian manuscripts. But he soon wearied of the somewhat aimless 
life of this University and returned to St. Andrew’s, where in 1696 he took 
his degree as a Doctor of Medicine. He returned to London, again to the 
house of William Pate, and began a small practice. 

From this time he took a modest part in public intellectual life, contribut- 
ing pamphlets, instructive and satirical, to the scientific disputes of the 
day. He took an especial dislike, a little personal as professional, to a Dr. 
Woodward—a conceited fantastic, oiled and powdered, with the rust of 
the ancients upon him and some polish of his own vanity, a butt of more 
than one pen. He appeared in the character of Dr. Fossile, Arbuthnot’s 
contribution to Three Hours After Marriage, that ill-written, ill-fated 
farce ; from other pens as Sir Tiffany Sleezy, the Muslin Man and Sal 
Volatile Oleosum. The sober Hearne wrote in his diary, of Arbuthnot’s 
Examination of his Deluge : ‘“‘In this Book is that exquisite coxcomb well 
lash’d but in mercy to him and in hopes, tho’ vain, of his amendment, the 
Author suppress’d the copy soon” —a mercy not strained and hope not 
realised. For soon after this “‘ fossilistical practitioner’ had a medical 


See, 


1 way Mote 
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difference with his old master Dr. Mead, which resulted in his striking the 
venerable man.* An anecdote less to his credit is suggested by Thomas 
Creech, the ill-starred translator of Lucretius, in a letter to Dr. Charlett. 

Yesterday, [he wrote] I met wth Mr. Arbuthnot who is very much your servant ; 

ae his persuasion I ventured a little too far at first so yt I am not for the City to- 
The literary man of an indolent age may be partly excused for an over- 
anxiety of his body : it is less nocuous than the undue psychologies of an 
introspective one. Only once elsewhere was Arbuthnot’s skill in his pro- 
fession brought into question, when Swift wrote to Stella some years later : 

Arbuthnot says he hopes my strained thumb is not the gout; for he has oft 

found people so mistaken. I do not remember the particular thing that gave it me, 

el I had it just after beating Patrick and now it is better ; so I believe he is mis- 
taken. 
About this time Arbuthnot must have married, though his wife’s name is 
still in doubt.t In 1703 their first child was born. 

By this time Arbuthnot had made his reputation strong in London and 
the next year was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1705 he reached 
a turning point of his public life. Prince George of Denmark fell ill at 
Epsom, and Arbuthnot, being (it would seem) the only doctor within call, 
was bidden to his bedside. His remedies were unexpectedly successful, and 
that autumn he was appointed Physician Extraordinary to Queen Anne. 
His medical fortune was made. That year he also published a large 
quarto on Grecian, Roman and Jewish Measures, a work of great repute 
and proportionally wide circulation at the time. But the main interest of 
Arbuthnot now lies in his growing power and popularity at Court, and the 
famous circle of friends he was blessed with there. The marriage of Prince 
George’s gentleman-in-waiting, Samuel Masham, to Harley’s cousin 
Abigail Hill—the first move in Harley’s campaign against the Marl- 
boroughs—took place in Arbuthnot’s room, the Queen herself, we are told, 
being present. When Harley’s secretary Gregg was discovered in treason- 
able correspondence with France and committed to the Tower, it was 
Arbuthnot who kept him supplied with comforts and necessaries from 
the Queen, and, with his condemnation and hanging, and Harley’s dis- 
missal from all office, the doctor’s position remained apparently unaffected, 
his profession and his nationality doubtless helping to free him of sus- 
picion. 


* He suffered as early as the go’s of the preceding century at the hands of the urbane Tom 
Brown. He was ridiculed by William Wagstaffe in an amusing and outspoken Letter from 
Bath by Dr. Andrew Tripe, where a panegyric on his Deluge hails it as “‘ an Eternal Jargon of 
Tautology,” and “‘a Serene Exuberance of something neither good nor bad.”’ He would 

‘have had him elected a member of Bethlem madhouse, “‘ had he sense enough to have been 
mad.” His misadventures would furnish an interesting study in eighteenth-century satire. 

+ Indeed little is known of her at all, except one remark, to her small credit, preserved in 
Spence’s anecdotes, who records that, when poor sickly Pope during one of his worse attacks 
was catried to the dinner-table, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us!” exclaimed she, “‘ this 1s 
quite an Egyptian feast.” 
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The immediate issue of Harley’s new attempt was the impeachment of 
Sacheverell. His virtual acquittal was proclaimed a Tory triumph. With 
the Whigs’ dismissal and Harley’s promotion to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer—and, for most practical purposes, Prime Ministry—Arbuth- 
not came to the extreme forefront of politics, in an advisory if not any 
active capacity. “ Arbuthnot,” wrote Peter Wentworth in the August of 
that year, “is a very cunning man and not much talkt of, but, I believe, what 
he says is as much heard as any that give advice now’’—no mean reputa- 
tion for a humble Scottish doctor. 

In March, 1711, Swift, who was in England, wrote to Stella that he had 
met at Court “a certain Arbuthnot, a Scotch doctor.” Their intimacy 
grew rapidly: they rode out together, they dined together, they devised 
jokes together. Swift writes of him as a confirmed quadrille player, and of 
a certain practical joke that they played off upon the maids of honour at 
Court : 


Arbuthnot made me draw up a sham subscription for a book call’d ‘‘ The History 
of the Maids of Honour since Henry the Eighth, showing they make the best wives.” 
. . .We sent it to the maids of honour when they came to supper. If they bite 
twil be a very good court jest and the queen will certainly have it . . . 

[Later] That rogue Arbuthnot puts it all upon me. 


In October, 1711, we have the first signs of that illness, brought on 
largely by unmedical over-indulgence from the kitchen, which twenty 
years later precipitated his death. Swift writes that the Doctor is ill ; that 
he takes it himself seriously and is a good physician rarely mistaken. 

However, he recovered, and in the genial shade of the great Dean’s friend- 
ship his wit blossomed and brought forth. What he owed to Swift, or 
Swift to him, in actual phrase or sentence, it would be the waste of many 
hours to attempt to unravel. Much, doubtless, that was attributed to him 
was falsely so; much—and much more—that goes under the greater 
names of Swift and Pope and Gay is admittedly his, in source if not final 
form. The Proposals for a Book on the Art of Political Lying, published in 
the next year—often attributed to Swift, perhaps in the same spirit that 
would sweep all the literature of Elizabeth’s reign within the compass of a 
single pen—is one of his happiest pamphlets. Said Swift of it, “‘ ’Tis very 
pretty, but not so easy to be understood ” (as his better known John Buil 
papers, published in the same year). Nor apparently was it so popular then. 
But it contains some of his wittiest. 

The reason for the universality of lying—the book will propound—is 
found to be the shape of the soul, flat on one side and cylindrical on the 
other ; through the flat there pass the rays of truth and morality, through 
the cylindrical those of falsehood and evil ; but, the latter being naturally 
the larger surface, evil and falsehood predominate. 


He [the imaginary author of this proposed treatise] spends the whole eleventh 
chapter on one simple question, whether a lie is best contradicted by truth or by 
another lie. ‘The author says that, considering the large extent of the cylindrical 
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surface of the soul and the great propensity to believe lies in the generality of man- 
kind of late years, he thinks the properest contradiction to a lie is another lie. 
For example, if it should be reported that the Pretender was at London, one would 
not contradict it by saying he never was in England ; but you must prove by eye 
witness that he came no farther than Greenwich, and then went back again. Thus 
if it be spread about, that a great person were dying of some disease, you must not 
say the truth, that they are in health, and never had such a disease, but that they are 
slowly recovering of it. So there was not long ago a gentleman, who affirmed that 
the treaty with France for bringing popery and slavery into England was signed 
the 15th of September; to which another answered very judiciously, not by 
opposing truth to his lie, that there was no such treaty ; but that, to his certain 
knowledge, there were many things in that treaty not yet adjusted. 


Law is a Bottomless Pit, the first part of the History of John Bull, is the 
work for which only he is now generally known. It was followed by the 
Second, Third and Fourth Parts of John Bull,—carrying on, under the 
allegory of the Lawsuits of John Bull, Nicholas Frog (the Dutch), Esquire 
South (“ The King of Spain ’’), and Lewis and Philip Baboon, a satirical 
and ‘Tory account of the Wars of the Spanish Succession, with the do- 
mestic affairs of John Bull himself. The English character, as seen by a 
Scottish doctor of the Court of Queen Anne, is of interest : 


For the better understanding the following history, the reader ought to know that 
Bull, in the main, was an honest plain-dealing fellow ; choleric, bold, and of a very 
unconstant temper ; he dreaded not old Lewis either at back sword, single falchion 
or cudgel-play ; but then he was very apt to quarrel with his best friends, especi- 
ally if they pretended to govern him ; if you flattered him, you might lead him like 
a child. John’s temper depended very much upon the air ;_ his spirits rose and fell 
with the weatherglass. John was quick and understood his business very well ; 
but no man alive was more careless in looking into his accounts, or more cheated by 
partners, apprentices and servants. This was occasioned by his being a boon 
companion, loving his bottle and his diversion ; for to say truth, no man kept a 
better house than John, nor spent his money more generously. 


So also is that of contemporary France : 


It happened unfortunately for the Peace of our Neighbourhood, that this Young 
Lord (the Lord Strutt, King of Spain) had an old cunning Rogue, (or as the Scots 
call it) a false Loon, of a Grandfather, that one might justly call a Jack of all Trades ; 
sometimes you would see him behind his Counter selling Broad Cloath, sometimes 
measuring Linnen, next Day he would be dealing in Mercery Ware ; high Heads, 
Ribbons, Gloves, Fans and Lace he understood to a Nicety ; Charles Mather 
could not Bubble a young Beau better with a toy ; nay, he would descend ev’n es 
the selling of Tape, Garters, and Shooe-Buckles : When Shop was shut up, he 
would go about the Neighbourhood and earn Half a Crown by teaching the young 
Men and Maids to Dance. By these Methods he had acquired immense Bie 
which he used to squander away at Back Sword, Quarter-Staff, and Cudgell- 
Play, in which he took great Pleasure, and challeng’d all the Country. 


In 1712 the Brothers Society was formed, a friendly association which 
met once a week in some member’s rooms for the pleasures of the gour- 
mand, the critic and the wag. It consisted of the leading Tory statesmen 

L 
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and writers, including Harley and “ St. John sweet of mien,” Swift and 
Arbuthnot and “tender laughing Gay ”—not yet of Beggar's Opera 
fame—a witty, a merry and a very amicable group of London men. The 
meetings at which our Doctor was host seem to have been especially looked 
forward to. Swift has a note of one in his journal to Stella : 

Society-day. You know that, I suppose. Dr. Arbuthnot was president. His 
dinner was dressed in the Queen’s kitchen and was mighty fine. We ate it at 
Ozinda’s coffee-house, just by St. James’s. We were never merrier nor better 
company, and did not part till after eleven. 

The next year Pope was introduced to Arbuthnot by Swift, and joined the 
cheerful company of Brothers. 

In 1714 the Brothers became the more remembered Scriblerus Club. 
Parnell, “ the Parnelian,” whom Swift had recently dug out of an Irish 
rectory, was warmly welcomed, and they now decided to turn their meet- 
ings to some account. Memoirs were to be composed of a certain Martin 
Scriblerus, the son of a confirmed pedant, brought up in the ways of the 
foolish learned—the object being, we are told, “ to have ridiculed all the 
false tastes in learning under the character of a man of capacity enough that 
had dipped into every art and science but injudiciously in each.” Arbuth- 
not was the presiding genius. Swift wrote to him : 

To talk of Martin in any hands but Yours is a Folly ; you every day give better 

hints than all of us together could do in a twelvemonth ; and, to say the truth, 

Pope who first thought of the Hint has no Genius at all to it, in my mind : Gay is 

too young ; Parnell has some Ideas of it but is idle ; I could put together and inter- 

lard and strike out well enough but all that relates to the Sciences must be from you. 
In 1741 they were published under the sole name of Pope. 

There is much good satire in the Memoirs ; his education brings out 
many interesting points : 

In Natural History he was much assisted by his Curiosity in Sign-Posts,insomuch 
that he hath often confess’d he owed to them the knowledge of many Creatures which 
he never found since in any Author, such as White Lions, Golden Dragons, &c., 
He once thought the same of Green Men, but had since found them mentioned by 
Kercherus, and verify’d in the History of William of Newbury (Book i, ch. 27). 

There is also the famous illustration of continuing individuality in the 
story of the Alderman, Sir John Cutler of London, who 


had a pair of black worsted stockings which his maid darned so often with silk, 
that they became at last a pair of silk stockings. 


So much did Arbuthnot’s good company make up the aegis of the Club 
that their meetings were soon held regularly in his rooms in St. James’ 
Street. Gay and Parnell almost lived there; Harley and Bolingbroke 
whose relations early began to be a little strained, would drop in of an 
evening for recreation from a hard political day. It is a pleasant picture 
we can conjure—the plump and merry Doctor sitting in the armchair by 
the fire (his favourite), the others round him, a glass of claret by his elbow 
and a genial smile drawing up the corners of his mouth, his talk a mixture 
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of the gentlest fun and that true wit which springs from profundi 

intellect and width of learning. Swift, at ease in tha ane a a few ee 
after unceasing but bootless efforts to heal the breach between Harley and 
Bolingbroke—he had even gone to the length of putting them alone in a 
coach together for the four-hour stage from London to Windsor— 


wrote after repeated requests for a letter (his failing) from the vicarage at 
Letcombe : 


All your Honour, Generosity, good Nature, good Sense, Witt and every other 

Praiseworthy Quality will never make me think one jott the better of you. That 

time is now some years past and you will never mend in my Opinion. But really, 

brother, you have a sort of Shuffle in your Gait. 

With Pope, Gay and Parnell all assisting and Swift sending hints from 
the country, the work on the Memoirs progressed during the spring and 
early summer of 1714. 

Dr. Arbuthnot [wrote Pope to Swift] is singular in his opinion to imagine your only 

design is to attend at full leisure to the life and adventures of Scriblerus. . . . The 

top of my own ambition is to contribute to that great work and I shall translate 

Homer by-the-by. 

This idyll was short-lived. The difference between Harley and Boling- 
broke, growing more violent, imperilled the position of all. It had begun, 
according to Swift, in 1710, when Harley was stabbed in council by Guis- 
card, and Bolingbroke boasted that the blow had been intended for him— 
thus leaving to Harley the pain of the wound and assuming to himself the 
glory of the assassinable. ‘Two such characters only a parallel policy could 
have kept together, and that never for long. The death of Queen Anne on 
August 1st removed the peg on which they all hung, and their power was 
gone for ever. It was the end of all their political ambitions, and with his 
royal charge Arbuthnot had lost a true friend : “ I believe sleep was never 
more welcome to a weary traveller than death was to her,” he wrote to 
Swift. The Dean had retired perforce to Ireland. Harley and Bolingbroke 
were both impeached ; the former was for two years imprisoned in the 
Tower ; the latter fled to France. Pope withdrew to Twickenham and 
finished his Homer. Arbuthnot lost his office as royal physician and moved 
to Chelsea, went on a short visit to France and then took a house in Dover 
Street, where he kept up a small practice, including even some of the new 
ministers ; he was not a man whom political hatred could touch. 

Swift from his Dublin Deanery wrote that autumn that the days of 
their friendship were over and they must forget each other ; but Arbuth- 
not, with his enthusiasm for friendship, would not hear a word of it : 

Never repeat that melancholy tender word that you will endeavour to forget me. 
I am sure I never can forget you, till I meet with (what is impossible) another, whose 
conversation I can delight so much in as Dr. Swift’s. I shall want often a faithful 
monitor, one that would vindicate me behind my back, and tell me my faults to my 
face. God knows I write this with tears in my eyes. . . . I have a letter from Gay 
just before the Queen’s death. Is he not a true poet, who had not one of his own 
books to give to the princess, that asked for one ? 
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To Pope he wrote : 

I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor old distressed courtier, 
commonly the most despisable thing in the world. This blow has so roused Scri- 
blerus that he has recovered his senses, and thinks and talks like other men. From 
being frolicsome and gay he is turned grave and morose. His lucubrations lie 
among old newspapers, cases, petitions, and abundance of unanswerable letters. 
. . . Martin’s office is now the second door on the left hand in Dover Street, where 
he will be glad to see Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom he can 
still afford a pint of claret. It is with some pleasure that he contemplates the world 
still busy and all mankind, at work, for him. I have seen a letter from Dean Swift, 
he keeps up his noble spirit, and though like a man knocked down, you may behold 
him still with a stern countenance and aiming a blow at his adversaries. 


He settled down to a quiet life in Dover Street, seeing his friends 
occasionally, writing to them copiously without receiving answers (at least 
from Swift), tending a few patients and at intervals writing pamphlets. 
In August, 1715, he went on a riding tour to Bath with Pope and two others. 
He also made another journey to France, where he “ had the honour to 
carry an Irish lady to court that was admired beyond all the ladies of France 
for her beauty ” ; he helped Pope and Gay to bring out a large subscribed 
folio of Prior’s poems ; he fulfilled official duties in the College of Physici- 
ans, and helped his daughter with the airs for the Beggar’s Opera. An 
anthem of his own composition is still preserved. 

In 1717 he involved himself in a Grub Street fracas over that foolish 
farce, Three Hours after Marriage—for which, for Pope and Gay, he 
wrote up the principal figure, the rusty Dr. Fossile. The only attacks ever 
made on him arose from this unworthy scribble. One, The Confederates, 
by Samuel Croxall the novelist, showed on the title page, in a woodcut, 
Gay holding a fool’s cap, “ little wise Pope ”’ dividing them, and “ the 
Northern Doctor with his Highland Face,” wrapt in a tartan plaid and 
carrying the targe and claymore of his stock. In the text he was pushed 
into the background by the ubiquitous Mr. Pope : 


Know, Caledonian, Thine’s a Simpler Art, 
Scarce anything but some Quack terms of Art, 
Hard Words and Quibbles . . . Fossile’s only thine. 


In another pamphlet he was more heavily attacked and turned on his 
attacker in a series of Advertisements in the Pegasus of Grub Street, too 
long for citation here but of a bold high humour—bludgeons with points. 
Meanwhile Arbuthnot moved to Cork Street, where he continued to 
live with a small practice and a large reputation as a wit and a patron of 
letters. In 1723 a certain “ R.H., M.D.” dedicated a medical treatise 
To the Most Ingenious, Learned and accomplished Physician, Dr. John Arbuthnot, 


the Ornament of his Profession, the Glory of his Country, the Promoter and Patron 
of the most Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


In 1727 he was invited to read the Harveian oration before the Royal — 
College of Physicians. , 
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In 1730 his wife died, and in December of the next year his son Charles 
also, who, though a candidate for the Church, had been wounded in a duel, 
an affaire d'amour, at Christ Church, Oxford : 

A recovery in my case, and at my age, [he wrote to Pope] is impossible: the kindest 

wish of my friends is Euthanasia. 

His health, indeed, now completely broke down, but Pope still found him 
“unalterable in friendship and quadrille.”* To top this, in 1732 his friend 
Gay died. Swift was in Ireland, and Pope still very busy with the attacks 
on his Dunciad. In 1734 Arbuthnot retired to Hampstead for better air, 
in a vain hope to stay his sickness. But it was too late. In October he wrote 
to Swift : “ I am going out of this troublesome world and you, amongst 
the best of my friends, shall have my last prayers and good wishes.” His 
latest letter is dated October 4th, 1734: 

I am at present in the case of a man that was almost in harbour and then blown back 

to sea : who has a reasonable hope of going to a good place and an absolute certainty 

of leaving a very bad one. Not that I have any particular disgust at the world ; 
for I have as great comfort in my own family and from the kindness of my friends 

as any man; but the world in the main displeaseth me ; and I have too true a 

presentiment of calamities that are like to befall my country. However if I should 

have the happiness to see you before I die, you will find that I enjoy the comforts 
of life with my usual cheerfulness. But . . . I am afraid, my dear friend, we shall 
never see one another more in this world. 
In the spring of the next year he died, mourned by the greatest men of the 
time, unalterable in friendship, in kindness, in wit, in Christianity. 

Poor Arbuthnot [wrote William Pulteney to Swift], who grieved to see the wicked- 

ness of mankind . . . is dead. . . . He was quite weary of the world and tired 

with so much bad company. 

So went John Arbuthnot, a man of great heart and of great talents— 
the latter devoted chiefly to the assistance of his friends. “ He was so 
neglectful of his writings,” we are told, “ that his children tore his manu- 
scripts and made paper-kites of them.” His life was spent "not happy, 
but amused upon the road,” in unceasing help of others and in the sup- 
pression of humbug. When poor Gay was broken up in health and purse 
at the pricking of the South Sea Bubble, he devoted his time to his 
recovery at Hampstead and would take nothing for it. 


Removed from kind Arbuthnot’s aid 

Who knows his art but not his trade, 

Preferring his regard for me 

Before his credit or his fee, peeees: oe 
wrote Swift of himself when sick at Dublin. Most of his wit 1s inextricably 
feiecwined in the works of Pope and Swift and Gay. What remains indis- 
putably his is almost all the assault of humbug in some form. 


i rati i : me for February 
~ ht an exaggeration, for, in the Gentleman’s Magazine : 
173 Wises tas following eiareph “The Famous French bitch that plays at cards and 
performs many wonderful tricks, beat Dr. Arbuthnot two games at quadrille. 
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If, like Bolingbroke, he had left in his will a list of the pamphlets and 
articles for which he was responsible, we should know more of Arbuthnot 
as a writer than we do at present. The kite which fell at the birth of 
Martin Scriblerus with fragments from the pages torn and twisted into its 
tail was no mere fantasy. Such, we have said, was actually the fate of 
Arbuthnot’s own papers, torn up by his sons for an hour’s amusement. 
An accurate knowledge of authorship would, beyond doubt, give Arbuth- 
not far more than it took away from him. Except in the Memozrs of Scrible- 
rus, he kept his learning and his wit conscientiously apart, though flashes of 
irony light up his Laws of Chance and even his Weights and Measures. 
His wit was, perhaps, mainly derivative. A hint, and his mind was work- 
ing—in an ellipse. Professor Saintsbury has done him injustice in_con- 
fining his style to a mere imitation and assimilation of that of Swift. 
The Preface to his Laws of Chance, written long before he knew Swift, 
and when he was still immersed in the intricacies of a mathematical career, 
shows unmistakable signs of his latent powers, brought out and developed 
later no doubt by association with the Copper Farthing Dean—powers 
“¢ which lay,” said Swift, ‘‘ like a Mine in the Earth which the Owner for a 
long time never knew of.” 

Arbuthnot, like most cultivated men, wrote one serious poem, but un- 
fortunately, unlike them, he published it. Entitled Gnothi Seauton and 
beginning 

What am I? How produced ? and for whatend?... 


it attacks, in the popular couplet of the Augustans, the mystery of existence. 
It ends with six lines illustrative enough of the real Arbuthnot, and perhaps 
no worse than the mass of metaphysical poetry of Queen Anne’s reign : 


Yet think not to regain thy native sky, 

Borne on the Wings of Vain philosophy. 
Mysterious passage hid from human eyes ! 
Soaring you'll sink and sinking you will rise : 
Let humble thoughts thy wary footsteps guide, 
Regain by meekness what you lost by pride. 


The most cheerful are generally the most serious. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SHAKESPEARE’S NOMENCLATURE 


(To the Editor of Tue LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I have only just seen THE LonDoN Mercury for September, having been away 
during the greater part of the month. Your correspondent “ Amateur ” asks for in- 
formation concerning the names of Shakespeare’s characters. He will find in Ruskin’s 
Munera Pulveris (Section V.: Government) a fairly long passage and footnote on the subject. 
Yours, etc. 
22 Kenninghall Road, Clapton, E.5. J. H. McNutrty. 


“WHO” AND “WHOM ” 


(To the Editor of THE LonpDoN Mercury) 


IR,—The growing carelessness of writers regarding the appropriate use of the relative 

pronouns who and whom has long caused me and, no doubt, other ardent readers of con- 
temporary prose, considerable embarrassment. I was moved to make a protest when I read 
in the leading article of the Times Literary Supplement of June 21 : 

“. . . protested against the treatment of one whom they thought would prove etc.”’, 
but lest this should be condoned as an isolated slip I have noted down a few specimens of 
similar solecisms culled from books I have since read, all, I think, by writers of repute. 
Thus Mr. Weigall in his Paganism in our Christianity writes : 

“A God who in their hearts they must know to be infinitely above that sort of thing.” 
Dame Ethel Smyth (Final Burning of Boats) : 

“A companion whom no uninformed person would suspect bears an almost fantastic 

weight upon his shoulders.” 

Mr. Bonamy Dobrée (Essays in Biography) : 

** Who could the Frenzy be by.” : 

And Mr. Herbert Read in his English Prose Style (!) amongst his examples of fine English 
prose quotes Goldsmith as writing, “‘ whom he knew was the very best friend he had in the 
world,” and does not even insert a sic / 

I can assure you this catalogue might be very greatly extended. How does it arise ? Is 
it that we no longer teach English grammar in the old-fashioned way? At any rate, Sir, I 
think a gentle chiding from your authoritative pen might be wholesome.—Yours, etc. 
Junipers, Milford, Surrey. H. G. Corner. 


BULWER-LYTTON LETTERS 


(To the Editor of Tue LONDON MERcury) 


IR,—In the form of a character study of Edward Bulwer, afterwards the first Lord 

Lytton, I am attempting a social and literary survey of the ’twenties,’thirties and’forties 
of last century. If any of your readers can help me with letters or diaries written by or re- 
lating to Bulwer and not to be found in existing printed or accessible collections, I shall be 
most grateful. I ought to make clear that the present Earl of Lytton, himself the author ofa 
biography of his grandfather, which it is no part of my intention or capacity to supersede, is 
kind enough to support this application, and has himself most generously put at my disposal 
all the material in his possession which helps to a study of Bulwer and his circle in relation 
to their time.—Yours, etc. 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


NE result of having absented myself from the pages of the LONDON MERCURY 

for a month is that I now have on my desk a far larger pile of biblio- 

graphical publications—to say nothing of booksellers’ catalogues and other 

small deer—than I can possibly deal with in one instalment of these notes. 
And in my pile I regret to notice that there are even one or two things which ought to 
have been mentioned by me several months ago. I fear, however, that I must, in this 
matter, let bygones be bygones (as the lady remarked, when she was asked to visit 
the Forum at Rome), with the solitary exception of one pamphlet, the existence of 
which must be recorded, though only very briefly. This, which is issued by The New 
York Public Library, is a description, by Mr. Wilmer R. Leech of the Livre du Petit 
Artus, Fils du Bon Duc Fehan de Bretagne, an illuminated manuscript recently pre- 
sented to the Library by Mr. Edward S. Harkness. The manuscript, which is on 218 
leaves of vellum, is in French and is illuminated by an artist of the South Flemish 
School. It is thought possible that the book was made for Jacques d’Armagnac, Duc 
de Nemours, who was executed by Louis XI in 1477. At any rate it belonged to 
him. Its subsequent history is unknown until it was imported into England in the 
early nineteenth century, and, after one or two changes of ownership, passed into the 
Phillipps Collection in 1828. In 1925 it was bought from the Phillipps estate by Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach. The pamphlet which has been sent me includes five photo- 
graphic reproductions of miniatures from this important manuscript. 


UT, to come to the publications of the last month or so, by far the most im- 

portant of them are two full-length bibliographies, each devoted to an English 
writer of distinction. These—to give them in the order of time in which they reached 
me—are Mr. H. V. Marrot’s A Bibliography of the Works of fohn Galsworthy (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot. 21s.) and Mr. Michael Sadleir’s Trollope : A Bibliography, 
which has for a sub-title the following description :—An Analysis of the History and 
Structure of the Works of Anthony Trollope, and a general survey of the effect of original 
publishing conditions on a book’s subsequent rarity. (Constable. {£2 2s.). My main task 
this month must be to discuss these two books—which I shall now proceed to do, 
after having given the warning that all criticism of bibliographies is, in an especial 
degree, tentative and fallible, since one cannot value a book of this kind, except in so 
far as its outline is concerned, upon general principles, as one can a book of poems or 
essays. The only true criticism of a bibliography is that which is suggested to one as a 
result of constant use of the book, constant testing of its accuracy. This is, of its 
nature, impossible to the reviewer of new bibliographical publications, who can only 
comment upon method and upon specially interesting facts recorded in the books 
before him. I want to make this clear, not because I have not the strongest belief in 
the accuracy both of Mr. Marrot and of Mr. Sadleir, but for the sake of my own 
peace of mind. For after a good many years of constant reviewing of bibliographies 
this inherent weakness in my trade (or in one of my trades) is beginning to be some- 
what acutely on my nerves. 
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Mz MARROT’S Bibliography of Galsworthy is illustrated with a photograph of 
Mr. Galsworthy, an unpublished caricature of him by Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
and by nine facsimile reproductions of title-pages, manuscripts, and the like. The 
first part of the book is given up to full collations of Mr. Galsworthy’s various first 
editions, English and American, with valuable notes on the numbers of copies com- 
posing each of them, lists of subsequent printings, and other points. The second part 
comprises “ Lists of books and periodicals, English, American, Colonial, Conti- 
nental, etc., which contain original work by, or critical matter on, John Galsworthy, 
together with an iconography.” So that it will be seen that—in spite of the under- 
standable necessity of stopping somewhere short of completeness in certain sections 
of the second part—this bibliography gives a very full view of the activities of a 
successful man of letters of to-day ; and that, to my mind, is its great value. Mr. 
Marrot has been able to record in print, before they have been forgotten, a hundred 
details as to size of edition, numbers bound in cloth or in leather, exact dates of 
publication, and so on, which would inevitably, in a few years, have become mere 
matters of conjecture, and which justify bibliography of this kind as a serious contri- 
bution to the study of the economics of authorship, book-production, and—let me 
add—book-collecting. It is this last point which, at the moment, interests me, and 
Mr. Marrot’s bibliography lets in a flood of light on the subject of the collecting of 
modern first editions—a hobby which, at least in detail, can hardly remain unaffected 
by this book. I have argued before, upon general principles, that many of the modern 
books which were fetching high prices were not really rare at all, but only temporarily 
absent, as it were, from the bookshops and sale-rooms. Mr. Marrot—though he 
sticks to his job of recording facts and is not led aside into the pointing of morals— 
gives astonishing examples, which will surely open the eyes of many collectors to the 
error of their ways. The most remarkable instance is that of The Forsyte Saga, 
which was published by Messrs. Heinemann in 1922, and about which I quoted 
recently, in these notes, a statement that a good copy of the first edition (the ordinary 
first edition in a cloth binding, not the limited edition, or even the leather-bound 
copies of the ordinary one) was worth £8. Copies have certainly been.sold at auction 
for over £6, which would make £8 quite a low bookseller’s price. But Mr. Marrot 
reveals the fact that “‘ this first impression was of 10,000 copies, 9,450 in cloth and 
550 in leather.” In other words this is—if one thinks of the copies somewhere in 
existence (the true test of value) and not of those at present on sale—a common 
book. No doubt a number of the copies were taken up by circulating libraries and 
are now in bad condition. But a large number must also have been bought by 
private individuals, who, appreciating Mr. Galsworthy’s work, will have looked after 
the books decently and kept them in good condition. I should guess that there us 
five thousand good copies of The Forsyte Saga in existence to-day ; but, for the s ¢ 
of argument, let me assume that there are only a thousand. Are there a foe 
people who would rather possess a copy of this book than six or eight pounds ? That 
is the test of whether the price is a reasonable one. And I would give it as ay ee 
that there are not ; that this price has only to be broadcast for a flood of copies ie e 
thrown on the market, and for the monetary value of the edition to be brought down 
to almost nothing. After all, we know that when the price of a really rather uncommon 
book, Colonel Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom, recently went up to £400 24 Be 
‘enough copies were put up for sale to halve it within a few months. The de 0 # 
for a copy of the ordinary first edition of The Forsyte Saga is, I ue Hoe re 
economically ridiculous, as can be seen by a comparison with the values ot fe bo “ 
by Mr. Galsworthy. It is not many months since a good copy of the first edi ee 
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Villa Rubein, 1900, was sold for about {11 ; and this is a book of which only 500 
copies (and those divisible into two issues !) were issued in the original English bind- 
ing. When the wastage of 28 years is taken into account, I should very much doubt 
whether there are fifty really good copies of Villa Rubein in existence to-day. And I 
would take my oath that either (a) The Forsyte Saga is not worth more than fifteen 
shillings, or (b) Villa Rubein is worth at least £200. I leave it to others to say which is 
the correct view to take of the situation. I must emphasize, of course, that all this 
implies no questioning of the literary value of Mr. Galsworthy’s work. I have only 
thought of the economic side of the matter, and I have done so, I fear, at such length 
that I have left myself no room to discuss any further the many other points raised 
by Mr. Marrot’s book, which I have no hesitation in recommending most heartily 
to all those interested in the bibliography of modern writers and in present-day 
publishing conditions in general. 


A ee peculiar value of Mr. Sadleir’s Trollope : A Bibliography is, in a sense, 
closely allied to that of Mr. Marrot’s book ; not that Mr. Sadleir, even inciden- 
ally, pricks any inflated bubble of fashion, but that he displays, as they have never 
been displayed before, I think, the conditions of authorship and book-production 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. That his period is more remote than 
Mr. Marrot’s is, of course, a hindrance in so far as many facts are now lost beyond 
recall (though it is surprising what an amount of definite information Mr. Sadleir has 
been able to discover), but it has been a great advantage in that he has been able to 
say exactly what was in his mind without thought of the law of libel or even of the 
personal feelings of those concerned. When one is writing a contemporary bibliog- 
raphy, it is clearly impossible to comment on the relative repute, efficiency, and 
financial stability of various firms of publishers. Nor is it practicable to do much in 
the way of criticism of the merits of the different writings of one’s author. And yet 
these are just the points which Mr. Sadleir has found most useful to him, and the effect 
of which upon the bibliography of his author he has demonstrated in a way which has 
not, I think, previously been attempted. Mr. Sadleir’s book falls into two parts, the 
first containing a very full bibliography of Trollope’s writings, both in book-form and 
as contributions to periodicals ; and the second consisting of a discussion of the effects 
of publishing conditions upon the rarity of books in general and of each of Trollope’s 
more important first editions in particular. It is no slight to the fullness and accuracy _ 
of Mr. Sadleir’s strictly descriptive work to say that, in my view, the greatest value 
of his book lies in its second part. The collations are for Trollope collectors and stu- — 
dents alone ; but the study of the effects of publishing methods and conditions is for 

all who are interested in bibliography. For the details, and justification, of Mr. 
Sadleir’s general argument, I must refer my readers to the book itself ; but I cannot 


refrain from quoting, very briefly, three definite conclusions at which he arrives. 
The first is that generally 


books issued over an obscure or financially unsound imprint have made rarer first editions 
than those from big and well-established houses. This tendency is independent of the 
books’ original printing number. 


The second is that 
If an author has been to one house for the majority of his books, but has, here a 
there, arranged for an isolated work to be published by some other firm, the boske Taned 


by his regular publishers will, in the main, be more accessible to a collect 
afterwards than will those bearing an exceptional imprint. metre 
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And the third : 


A book of one class published by a firm not known for that particular genre of work is 


9 h 


Mr. Sadleir is, of course, the bibliographer of more writers than Trollope, and he is 
able to adduce in favour of his conclusions instances other than Trollopian, which 
make one all the more inclined to agree that he is probably right. I wish I had 
space to discuss these matters at greater length here, but unfortunately I have not, and 
I must content myself with recording that, in the second part of this bibliography, 
Mr. Sadleir gives particulars, with regard to each book, as to the terms of Trollope’s 
contract, methods of publication, numbers in the edition (where this information is 
available), and present rarity and value. In the first, more purely descriptive, part of 
the volume are the transcripts of title-pages, full collations, descriptions of bindings, 
variants and issues—and all the numerous details which one has come in recent years to 
expect of a first-rate bibliography. There are, moreover, many plates and facsimiles. 
In a sentence, Mr. Sadleir has produced a piece of work that is clearly the result of 
great industry, care, and loving thought. It is a book of the kind which demonstrates 
bibliography to be a science that adds usefully to knowledge, and a proper field for the 
exercise of judgment and intelligence. Mr. Sadleir is heartily to be-congratulated on 
his achievement. 


WO men prominent in the antiquarian book-trade have died during the past 

month. Mr. Henry Cecil Sotheran succumbed on October rsth to injuries 
received in a street accident. He was the head of the famous firm of the Strand and 
Piccadilly. So far as I know, I never met him, and I believe that he was a man of 
retiring disposition and that comparatively few collectors knew him personally. 
Mr. Charles Arthur Massey, who died a few days before Mr. Sotheran, I knew well, 
and received many kindnesses at his hands. He was an Irishman and for forty-one 


_ years was connected with the firm of Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, in which he was 


eventually a partner. Mr. Massey must have been known to most collectors of 
English books, and in the London sale rooms his short, broad figure, his grey head, 
and his quick nervous gait and movements were familiar to everyone. He was one of 
the very few professional bidders who could never completely hide his excitement 
at a book-sale. The carefully-cultivated impassivity of demeanour which marks 


most dealers was never his, and at exciting moments one could see him drumming on 


the table with one finger, or shifting restlessly in his chair. Of English seventeenth- 


and eighteenth-century books he had a very great knowledge—from the bookseller’s 
_ point of view, though I do not think he was a great reader himself. He was always 
ready to share his knowledge (of which the basis was a remarkable memory) with 
~ others, and there must be many who will miss him. 


I FEAR that my space is exhausted, or nearly so, and auctions and catalogues must 


be held over until next month—save for a record that the sales have already begun. 


- Messrs. Hodgson opened their season on October 17th, and Messrs. Sotheby are 


to do so on November 12th. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


eS or 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BOOK-PRODUCTION IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


HE new Special Number of The Studio on Modern Book Production* is 

illustrated with some four hundred reproductions of book-pages or book- 

covers which have been chosen as notable examples of recent work done in 

Europe or America. It has only been possible to include so great a number 
of specimens by showing the better part of them reduced to a small size. The re- 
productions in line or half-tone, however, have been so carefully made and so well 
printed at the Curwen Press that they represent the originals not inadequately 
notwithstanding the reduction. The work of the several countries is reviewed in 
signed articles, mostly by native writers who are actively engaged in book-production. 
Mr. Will Ransom writes of book-printing in America with satisfaction as regards the 
present and with well-grounded hope for even better achievement in the future. 
M. Clément-Janin writes of the great strides which have been made in French book- 
production, especially during the last two years : 

Typography has come into its own. It imposes on illustration a certain harmony with the 

text, and more and more books appear which are typographical only. . . . We have .. . 

two main currents : typography, including restrained decoration: which does not interfere 

with the text ; and illustration, which is becoming more and more influenced by typo- 
graphy. 
Julius Zeitler writes of the Buchkunstler or book-artist, that he 
stands at the very centre of book-production in Germany. It has not, however, been an 
easy task for him to gain this position ; it has, in fact, been necessary for him to win it 
step by step . . . [by] the road of restless self-improvement and of self-immersion in 
the aims and individualities and his productions. 
Mr. S. H. de Roos notes the influence of the English movement in the arts and crafts 
on Dutch art, and especially on book-production in Holland. His own pages, in- 
spired by the Doves Press books, are amongst the best examples here shown from 
any country. Three of them are set in types designed by himself, all of them in the 
humanistic tradition. 

Amongst so many examples of such varied work it is not easy to single out for 
special mention features which may be noted as characteristic of special schools or 
countries ; but I cannot pass over the examples of German book-binding. They 
show an excellent use of the very simplest toolings, and especially of straight lines, 
whether blind or gilt, arranged pencil-wise in parallel groups or in other geometrical 
patterns. The excellence of the decoration is in its very restraint. English book- 
binding ‘is not well represented ; but there are some striking cover-papers by Paul 
Nash, and many examples of the work of our English wood-engravers. Pride of place 
is given to a page, much reduced, from the Ashendene Don Quixote, showing initial 
letters and a border designed for it by Louise Powell. 


A HISTORY ‘OF PRINTING 
é | ‘HE four hundred odd pages of Mr. J. C. Oswald’s History of Printing} are 
about equally divided between ancient and modern work with William Caslon 
at the dividing line: Although the early portion is a compilation from standard 
ar pe it et a a RE Se 
* 44 Leicester Square, W.C.2. 30s. 
t New York: Appleton. $7.50. 
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authorities rather than the fruit of much original research, Mr. Oswald’s readers will 
be grateful to him for bringing together so much information about early printing in 
all countries and especially for the great number of reproductions of pages with which 
he has illustrated it. In the latter half of the book he opens up much new ground, 
especially in the chapters treating of the history of printing in America. He carries 
his record of first presses down to our own day. It is curious to learn that printing in 
the North-West Territories of Canada, which then included the now flourishing 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, dates only from the year 1878. 


THE ALPHABET IN TURKEY 


iB a modern and progressive Turkey must adopt the roman alphabet for the sake 
of getting nearer to Western ways, her rulers should make sure that while parting 
with her own beautiful script she is getting the best forms available for the letters 
which are to take its place. Judging from part of a poster showing the new alphabet, 
which was lately reproduced in the Daily Mail and is said to be displayed in all 
public places in Turkey, they have hit upon very bad models. The roman letters, 
heavy and ungainly, are such as no good printer would tolerate in his office. The 
script form of the alphabet is a particularly bad perversion of the copy-book hand 
which was in vogue about sixty years ago. If the Turkish Government were to com- 
mission a skilled calligrapher—say Mr. Eric Gill—to design a model alphabet, it 
would give the reform a start which would have a good and lasting influence on the 
character of lettering in Turkey. 


——AND IN IRELAND 


HE Government of the Irish Free State also has decided to substitute the roman 

alphabet for the Celtic form, which has hitherto been used for the Irish version 
of the bi-lingual official notices exhibited at the post-offices and elsewhere. The 
reason for the change is quite different from that which has moved the Turkish 
Government in the same direction. The unfamiliar Irish characters are found to be a 
difficulty in the more general adoption of the Irish language : they must therefore go, 
so that Irish may be more easily written and read. On aesthetic grounds, at any rate, 
that is a pity ; for the modern revival of lettering has borne good fruit in Ireland and 
produced natural alphabets of really fine character. An Irish scholar tells me that the 
change will involve an undue and unsightly predominance of the letter h ; for that 
aspirate is common in the spelling of Irish words. In the Irish alphabet it is expressed 
merely by a quite unobtrusive dot. 


AND IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


HE Oxford University Press has lately issued a Catalogue of Egyptian Hiero- 
Prk Type, cast from matrices owned and controlled by Dr. Alan H. Gardi- 
ner.* The forms are mainly derived from Eighteenth Dynasty originals found in the 
tombs of Thebes by Mr. and Mrs. de Garis Davies. They were first cut in 12-point 
size for use in Dr. Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar, which issued from the Clarendon 
Press last year. They have since been cut in 18-point size, and many more have becn 
added. I am not competent to judge of the historical accuracy of the new types ; 
but it is plain even to a layman that Messrs. Bannerman and their assistant, Mr. 
W. J. Bilton, who engraved these hieroglyphics, have done so with consummate skill. 
; B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Milford. 215 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND. By Henrik Issen. The Old Vic. 


SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS. ByAsutey Dukes (from A. Neumann). Duke 
of York’s Theatre. 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT. By Ricuarp Pryce. Kingsway Theatre. 


BSEN was a writer of two distinct periods. Period One is Romantic. It contains 
| ea plays, poems, mixtures of play and poem like Peer Gynt and religious 
excursions like Emperor and Galilean. Period Two is Social. It is the Back-to-Earth 
period. It is realist, modern, up-to-date, attacking conventions, slashing at abuses, 
tilting at scandals. This second manner contains, of course, the great series of 
dramas which began in 1877 with The Pillars of Society and only ended with the fatal 
illness which seized the playwright in 1900. All his world-famous plays were written 
between these years and their fame has reduced the earlier ones to the status, almost, 
of “ literary curiosities.” Of these, The Vikings at Helgeland is one of the earliest and 
it is a remarkable proof of the slow development of Ibsen’s genius. It was written 
when he was thirty years of age and is full of awkwardness and immaturities. The 
whole of the first act is clumsy and difficult to follow, and the most effective moment 
of crisis and conflict takes place in the second act, leaving the last two rather empty 
by contrast. These are faults of construction of which the later Ibsen was never 
guilty. But, at the same time, there are moments in The Vikings which are unquestion- 
ably the touches of a hand which is going to become a master-hand. The great scene 
in the second act is full of embryonic Ibsenism. The skill with which detail is piled 
on detail to make the tenseness still more tense, is the same that heaps up the horror 
and terror in Ghosts and Rosmersholm. Already the young—or youngish—playwright 
knew how to produce a dramatic moment and it was a piece of knowledge that never 
left him. The centenary of Ibsen’s birth this year has been the cause of the produc- 
tion in London of a lot of his plays, and it has been an eye-opener for the rising 
generation. For too many years he has been unacted and unread, dismissed as “ That 
gloomy Scandinavian,” or ‘‘ The fellow Shaw imitated,” or “ Ibsen ? Good Lord!” 
whereas all the time he has been an amazingly skilful and dramatic dramatist. 

The story of the Vikings, when it has emerged from the fog of the first Act, is the 
story of a proud, headstrong, passionate woman. Hidrdis wanted to be the most 
beautiful, the most powerful and the best-loved woman in the world, and, in add:tion, 
to be the wife of the bravest and strongest man. Before her marriage she announced 
that she would only marry the man who killed the White Bear, “ more dangerous 
than twenty men,” which guarded her bower. When Gunnar killed the Bear, she 
married him and boasted freely that her husband had done what even Sigurd the 
Strong had not dared to do. The only fly in her amber was that on the night of the 
Bear-slaying she was wooed, in the darkness of her bower, more passionately by the 
Hero than at any time since their marriage. At a dinner-party she openly taunted 
Sigurd with not being so brave as Gunnar and the unfortunate truth comes out that 
it was Sigurd who killed the Bear and not Gunnar at all. Gunnar wanted to marry 
Hiérdis and his muscular friend, Sigurd, obliged him by taking on the Bear. The 
subsequent episode in the bower was not in the contract. 
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From that moment the life of Hidrdis is ruined and, at the same time, saved. Under 
the public disgrace it is impossible for her to go on living. But she is loved and always 
has been loved by the great sea-king, Sigurd the Strong. So she makes a bow-string 
out of her hair and shoots her lover and hurls herself into the fjord from a high rock. 
In the distance is the sound of the spirits of dead heroes riding to Valhalla. 

Thunder on the Left, adapted by Richard Pryce from a novel by Christopher 
Morley, is a play that requires some plain speaking and, in this chronicle, it is going to 
get it. The subject of the play is a kind of inverted Peter Pan. A child wishes to see 
what grown-ups are like and is projected, with a mind of a ten-year-old and the body 
of about eighteen, into the life that he himself is going to lead at the age of about 
thirty. It is a capital idea. But the working-out is confused and involved. The ten- 
year-old mind wobbles between six and sixteen ; the girl-playmate of his nursery 
also makes the great journey, but her mind does not remain stationary ; thus the man 
of thirty is alternately in love with his own wife and the grown-up girl-playmate. It 
is all very confusing. There are moments of beauty and fantasy, but they are apt to be 
lost in the confusion and it is a relief when finally the ten-year-old takes himself and 
his toy-mouse back to where he came from. But it is neither about the central idea 
nor its working-out that plain speaking is required. It is about the writing of the 
play. On the programme appears these words : ‘“‘Author’s note. As the novel from 
which this play is adapted is largely concerned with the thoughts of the characters, 
I have deliberately adopted the expedient of making the characters in the play think 
aloud during certain periods of the action —R.P.”’ 

The only possible reason for this note must be to assure us that the “‘ expedient 
of making the characters think aloud ”’ was “‘ deliberately adopted ” and did not slip 
into the play without the author's noticing. And yet it would have been better if they 
had. For then the author would be guilty only of carelessness, on a somewhat un- 
precedented scale, it is true, whereas the ‘“‘ deliberate adoption ” makes him inartistic, 
which is infinitely worse. 

This “‘ expedient,” of course, simply means the introduction of the soliloquy and 
the aside, and Mr. Pryce uses both freely. And that is not the worst. For not only do 
his characters trip forward to the footlights, lift their eyes to the gallery and get off a 
longish speech, but, most atrocious of monsters, the double soliloquy raises its fearful 
head. On each side of a table on one occasion, sat two characters, in full blast of 
alternate soul-searching and pondering, while the ears of the audience grew hotter and 
hotter and programmes rustled and feet shuffled. Then there were the asides, so com- 
mon that often they got mixed up with the dialogue so that it was impossible to say 
where the “ thinking aloud ” stopped and the snappy repartees began. Delirium must 
be rather like that. Some of the more indifferent plays of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
certainly were. One began to wonder why Mr. Richard Pryce stopped at soliloquies 
and asides. It would have been simpler and just as natural if at intervals during the 
action of the play a gentleman in evening dress, connected with the management of 
the theatre, had come forward and read from a typewritten page some such announce- 
ment as the following : “At this point the author is unable to express in dialogue the 
thoughts of the two principal characters and I have therefore been asked to tell you, 
in order that you may appreciate the subsequent action of the piece, that the lady is 
wondering if she will ever know the trancendentalism of love that soul-affinity alone 
can give and the gentleman is wishing that he had had a second helping of pork at 
lunch.” Or ascreen might have been swiftly lowered across the moonlight scene in 
the wood and the proceedings explained by flashing a few well-chosen cinema-captions 
on to it, or a Greek chorus might have supplied a gloomy but accurate commentary 
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from the stage-box. I commend any of these “ expedients ” to Mr. Richard Pryce 
for his deliberate adoption, with the assurance that none of them will spoil the 
illusion of his play any more than the cross-talk soliloquy or the hundred-word 
aside. Miss Angela Baddeley acts with a touch of the strange, beautiful charm of 
Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson. 

Mr. Matheson Lang’s first play of his season is striking and interesting, although 
uneven in quality. The first act is marred by three things ; the plot is not clearly un- 
folded, the actors are inclined to take a rush at the difficult Slavonic names like a 
horse that thinks mere speed will take him over a high fence, and Mr. Lang himself 
was rather inaudible. Once the second act was in full swing all these three had 
vanished and the play held the interest almost to the end. A conspiracy is always a 
first-class core for a play. It is dramatic in itself, it provides an easily intelligible 
motive for the actions of all the characters—they are either for or against the con- 
spiracy—and it keeps the audience in suspense until it either succeeds or fails. Count 
Pahlen’s plot against Tsar Paul the First does all these things. The one pity was the 
rather laborious dragging-in of a feminine interest. The lady, once she is introduced, 
is left stranded by the author without a character, without anything to do and without 
any adequate explanation of the reasons for her presence. It is a most perfunctory 
affair, and it almost looks as if the first draft of the play had not contained a female part 
and as if Herr Neumann had indignantly pitch-forked her in as a sop to a producer. 
But otherwise Such Men are Dangerous is capital and is full of drama. Mr. Lang acts 
with a quiet sincerity that exactly suits his part as the aristocratic conspirator. It is 
good to know that he is to be in London for some time, after a too long absence. 

Mr. Robert Farquharson played the mad Tsar with amazing dash and brilliance 
and made at times an almost pathetic figure out of one of the most dangerous men 
who ever held the lives of others in his power. It was a remarkable piece of acting. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


There is a dearth of information about new plays in November, but there are at 
least two interesting bits of news. Sir Nigel Playfair has arranged with Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville-Barker to produce about the middle of November their translation of 
One Hundred Years Old, a Spanish play by Serafin and Joaquin Quintero. The return 
of Mr. Granville-Barker is a matter of very great importance to the English theatre. 
The second bit of news is that an arrangement has been made by the theatrical firm 
known as Reanco by which Mr. Hugh Wakefield is to appear in a series of plays at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre with a more or less permanent company. This follows the 
example of Mr. Matheson Lang at the Duke of York’s Theatre and is another step 
in the right direction of treating the theatre as an art instead of a medium for financial 
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MUSIC 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


E are trying to pay tribute this year to Schubert, whose centenary falls 
within a couple of weeks of this issue, and we shall see what the month 
will bring forth. We have not so far got much nearer him; the most 
important manifestations have been Tovey’s playing of his B flat sonata 
and analysis of his tonality in Music and Letters, which goes out of most bathers’ 
depth and contains plenty of ozone, a performance of the C major quintet by Madame 
Fachiri, and “ Der vierjahrige Posten” performed at the Court Theatre as The 
Faithful Sentinel. Beyond that, no one has shown any inclination to sail the bound- 
less main, or do more than potter in fishing smacks round the headlands—the three 
well-known symphonies and the obvious songs. But are we going to have the Masses, 
particularly the A flat, and the overtures of any of the operas other than Rosamunde ? 

There have been lives; yes, there is a historical novel, Schubert, Man and 
Composer, by C. Whitaker Wilson (William Reeves, 10s.) that tells the well- 
known stories, dramatising the incidents until we do not know what really happened. 
From the musical point of view the book is negligible ; ‘‘ Ganymed ”’ is called his 
greatest song, “ Die Post ”’ the best of the ‘“‘ Winterreise,” and by way of disarming 
criticism of the proposal (and its perpetration) of setting words to the A flat Im- 
promptu, it is put to us (in oblivion of Prout’s escapade with “‘ the 48 ” and Parry’s 
rebuke thereof) that Gounod made a valuable addition to the first Prelude, and that 
if we don’t actually adopt it we might at least make use of the damper pedal. We 
might ; and anything might be anything ; and then the Germans might begin whis- 
pering again “‘ Das Land ohne Musik.” One good thing in the book is the illustration 
on page 128 ; not for the picture, which is one of those tiresome symbolical things— 
a newly built temple with a floor of squared paper in perspective, surrounding a 
Piccadilly fountain, with columns out of drawing, and a man with a nicely cut coat 
tail (which Schubert never possessed) and a hand in the pocket (which Schubert’s 
could seldom afford to be) disappearing round the corner, the whole poorly repro- 
duced—but for the inscription SYM#QNIA AMNHXTH with its suggestion that the 

“unfinished ” is really the ‘‘ unremembered ” symphony, and the explanation that 
Schubert went off into the country with his friend, Spaun, and forgot all about 
it—which would be highly characteristic and is quite possibly true. 

At the same time Mr. Newman Flower’s Franz Schubert (Cassell. 15s.) 
gives a reason for its having been forgotten ; it was written for the Gratz Musical 
Society, received there by Anselm Hiittenbrenner who was said to have kept it for a 
long time locked up in his desk, but who said he gave it to Herbeck, who as a matter 
of fact performed the symphony for the first time thirty-seven years after Schubert's 
death. Apart from some obscure and journalistic English, this book gives us a detailed 
and lucid account of the life. The writer has been able to draw on the letters written 
by Schubert’s friends and relations, after his death, to Luib, and this source was un- 
known to previous biographers. There is no attempt here to discuss the music, and, 
to judge from some stray remarks, that is perhaps as well. ‘The burden of the whole 
is the misery of poverty. We are told two facts ; that he first earned in 1820, and 
that he earned in all £575 ; whence, since he died in 1828, he earned at the rate of 
£72 a year. Assuming (1) that the second statement means the then equivalent in 
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English money, (2) that the computer has left out of account the disturbance caused 
by Napoleon in Vienna (with its fluctuations of paper and the State bankruptcy) 
which was nine years before, (3) that the gulden at 2s. o}d. (which it was Jan. 1, 
1820) may be taken as normal, and (4) that the purchasing power of money was then 
in England (to judge from Arthur Young’s statements) seven times what it is now, 
we see that Schubert’s annual receipts amounted, though unevenly, to what the 
average orchestral player would receive here and now. Upon which we may make two 
comments: (a) that poverty is not absolute, but relative to the individual tempera- 
ment, and (b) that it may affect the character, but not the quality, of creative art. If 
Schubert had had three times the income he would still have been poor. And if he had 
had the advantages of travel and education in all its forms, or had known of and been 
able to get such a book as Horn’s edition (1810) of Bach’s Wohltemperirtes Klavter 
(whereas he died without having heard or seen a note of Bach), he would have had 
enough sense not to try his hand at opera, and would have written the finale of the 
Fantasia in C differently, or perhaps not at all; but all that we call Schubertian 
would still have been there. It seems impossible to believe that the accidents and 
circumstances of his life affect in any way the quality of a man’s work, though no 
doubt they alter and limit considerably its scope. Still, biographies are good things to 
have for those who are not particularly interested in the music. 

Schubert was almost completely self-taught. Rucziska said he could teach him 
nothing, and Salieri, besides giving him not very good advice, angered and frightened 
his meek nature. The effect of teaching is to make the mind pliable ; the effect of its 
absence was, in his case, to make it impossible for him to teach others, or to alter a 
note of what he had written himself. He seems to have had a religion, one equally 
removed from Mozart’s deference and Beethoven’s iconoclasm, and to have 
believed Christianity to. consist, as someone said, in ‘‘ taking a back seat.”’ Besides 
these two things, and an exceptionally sociable and lovable nature, there seems to be 
little to say of him. 

A composer’s life makes no splash ; it is simply a growth in power and control 
over the intractable material of sound. Sound has a will of its own, as Mr. B. de Sélin- 
court has just said in The Enjoyment of Music (Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d.), among much 
more that is both wise and graceful ; and the composer imposes his will on it. What- 
ever triumphs Schubert won were his own. We see him in the 177 songs that preceded 
the “ Erlk6nig ” (Op. 1) wrestling with two problems—how to condense the wealth of 
rambling melody that sprang up in him into the pith and terseness of a lyric, and how 
to reach that balance of voice and accompaniment which we now look back on as his 
special creation. Sometimes the phrases come but will not hang together, or the 
joins are too obvious, or the balance is disproportioned ; sometimes an upstanding 
melody halts for lack of support, or the compactness of the poet betrays him into too 
hymnal a form, or his part-writing gets too thick or too uniform. Young song-writers— 
and he was between fourteen and eighteen—have always made these mistakes and 
misfits, but they have not published them : neither did he—they were published for 
him many years afterwards, mostly after his death. Melody, that many lack, he could 
always command. It came welling out at the merest jog from the words, dramatic, 
narrative, declamatory, epical, lyrical, whatever they might be; and the peculiar 
mark of his songs is the instant adaptation they make to any change in the mood of a 
line or stanza, without losing the general character of the melody. In this Mozart is 
his only peer. But form, with whose difficulties quite ordinary minds are known to 
cope, he only slowly divined, until one day, not long before the “Erlkénig,” it stood out 
clear in “‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade.” 
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beoseh és ce ee for a boy of eighteen to have hammered his way to 

ns. ty interest 1s consulted in it—the singer’s, the player’s, 
the poet’s, the musician’s. Every part of it is doing work. There is the fear and 
elation of the new world that has opened to her, in the rising climaxes ; the tender 
swift transitions of feeling, in the unobtrusive but searching changes of harmony ; 
the numbing pain of regret for the world of untainted happiness she leaves behind, 
in the relentless monotony of the accompaniment. It all lies in the voice and under 
the hand. 

This question of harmony is too difficult to discuss without illustration. Broadly 
one may say that all music presupposes a centre of gravity, and that harmony is 
centripetal and centrifugal, both. This means that there are near and far chords ; 
and as music advances all chords get used up, their power of impressing the mind 
weakens, what was far becomes near, and more have to be invented and exploited. 
A composer is not to be judged by the distance over which he makes this advance, but 
by the accuracy with which he makes the near and the far, as he understands them, 
keep their distance. A good harmonist presses his chords to yield more than their 
obvious, their dictionary, meaning—like a poet with his words. A bad harmonist 
harnesses a far chord to a near meaning (or a near to a far) as a bad prose writer 
flounders among strengths and weaknesses. Schubert was by way of advancing, on an 
original plan, his range of harmony on the far side, but we never catch him flounder- 
ing. His new chord comes at the precise moment—sometimes too precise, for he has 
his mannerisms—and with it a subtle and irresistible change of venue. Mozart uses 
his to fill the landscape with a golden haze, and Beethoven with his dams streams and 
removes mountains ; but with one of his Schubert slips his arm in ours, and leads us 
round the corner of the hill to look down another valley. 


TUDOR CHURCH MUSIC 


The Carnegie Trustees are nearing the end of their great task in the Tudor 
Church Music : Vol. VIII. Thomas Tomkins. (Oxford University Press. 30s.). 
There are only two more to do. Tomkins died, at about eighty, two years before 
Purcell was born ; and these services Purcell may well have heard sung in West- 
minster Abbey, or have taught to his own choir, as they were printed in 1668. There 
is no clue to the date of composition. It may have been any time from late Elizabeth 
to early Cromwell; but much more likely the latter, as the style is the cathedral 
style of Purcell, but unformulated and with a tithe of the genius. Handel wrote no 
regular bass aria, only baritone, and one had thought that the true bass aria was 
Purcell’s invention ; but we see in this book that he inherited it. The old Tudor inter- 
est in the individual voice here disappears. The voices under the influence of the 
accompanying instruments, and especially the organ, begin to move in block har- 
mony, and the variety to be provided by Decani and Cantoris. But what counts for 
much more is that the block harmony seems to rule out suspensions, which were the 
very life of the madrigal style, and of which Tomkins himself gives a good example, 
for instance, in “‘ Too much I once lamented ” (1622). In that same volume there is 
a bass run with a compass of thirteen notes, and I find by a list once made that 
twelve is his ordinary compass for bass, eleven for the middle parts, and ten for 
soprano ; so perhaps he had some specially fine bass or basses at Worcester. 
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POEMS BY ANNE, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA, 1661-1720. Selected and 
with an introductory essay by JoHN MippLeTon Murry. Cape. 55. 


NINE POEMS BY V. With an introduction on Mrs. Archer Clive by Ertc PARTRIDGE. 
The Scholartis Press. 5s. 6d. 


MATRIX. By DorotHy WELLESLEY. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
THE NEW ARGONAUTICA. By W. B. Drayton HENDERSON. Cape. Ios. 6d. 


JACK KELSO: A DRAMATIC POEM. By Epcar Lee Masters. Appleton. 
tos. 6d. 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY. By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


Ih editing a selection from the poems of Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea, Mr. 
Middleton Murry has carried through a project which Wordsworth nursed and 
laid aside. Wordsworth himself could hardly have made a better selection, and might 
well have written a less enlightening introduction, although I doubt if he would have 
been so inconsiderate of Marvell as to say that ‘‘ the genuine love of nature and the 
genuine Christian piety which controlled it both distinguished the Countess of 
Winchilsea from contemporary poets.” Indeed, in an otherwise beautifully balanced 
piece of prefatory criticism, Mr. Murry rather overrates the Countess’s instinct for 
nature. It is true that she often wrote clear-cut descriptive lines like these on Night : 

When through the gloom more venerable shows 

Some ancient fabric, awful in repose, 

While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 

And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale : 

When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads, 

Comes slowly grazing through the adjoining meads . . . 


but careful vision seems more in evidence in such pictures than deep feeling. Her 
really valuable, and quite individual, qualities are, as Mr. Murry goes on to say, her 
““ exquisite sense of nuance,” her “‘ simple felicity in expressing it,” and “‘ her genius 
for the intangible.”” He might have made points, too, about her fresh, jolly wit, and her 
happy contentment with the state of womanhood (most of these poems seem to have 
been written either to, or for, her husband). She herself held an entirely different 
opinion about her genius : 

My hand delights to trace unusual things 

And deviates from the known and common way 

Nor will in fading silks compose 

Faintly the inimitable rose. 


It will be agreed, however, that Mr. Murry has the right of it. The Countess con- 
jures up, with a rare perfection, the image she denies, in the act of denial. 

Mrs. Archer Clive’s poems have no one of these qualities. Mrs. Norton, Mere- 
dith’s model for Diana, said of them on their appearance in 1840: “ Her poetry is 
wonderful ; I hardly believed it was a woman’s at first.” That kind of compliment 
can usually be taken as a warning. It was only too well founded in this case. Mrs. 
Clive actually refers in one place to the days when she was a boy, and was obviously 
doing her best all the time to fall into male attitudes. One cannot say, of course, that 
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such attitudinizing is illegitimate. One can say, though, that when lyrics are written, 
not only from the midst of an imaginary walk of life but also, so to speak, out of a 
completely unfamiliar nervous system, dramatically assumed, the chances are that 
they will lack spontaneity, to say the least, unless the writer has an especially dramatic 
gift. Mrs. Clive’s poems are usually crude in feeling and often melodramatic. Never- 
theless she treated her unalterably grim subjects with earnestness if not with sincerity, 
and could turn a phrase : 


But still I have the desert path to trace ; 

Nor with the day has my day’s work an end ; 

And winds and shadows through the cold air chase, 

And earth looks dark where walk’d we, friend with friend. 
Mr. Partridge thinks he can discover parallels between her mind and Matthew 
Arnold’s in some things. But personally I find it more interesting to speculate if 
Thomas Hardy could have come upon her work when he was a young man. 

Matrix is a philosophical poem about birth ; it is a first version, in fact, of the poem 
which has been in the air ever since Vienna and Zurich became loud with cross-debate 
about pre-natal and immediately post-natal experience. It could hardly have fallen 
into better hands. Still, as a poem it is not altogether satisfactory. Few poems that 
are in the air fulfil their promise when they come to be set out in black and white. 
Philosophies, sciences, and even new facts, like motor-cars, must be digested before 
they become wholesome food for art, and while they are being digested they usually 
have a period of apparent invisibility. 

Zeitgeist or no Zeitgeist, the author at heart obviously cares more for Vaughan’s 
Retreat than for Freud’s prolegomena. But with the old theme in its new complexity 
and unpractised heaviness, not all her wide intellectual grasp and resolute disregard 
of romantic lures, not even her deep pity, can produce a comely version of it. The 
poem is full of haunting snatches of melody, but it leaves the ear and mind hungry 
for more than snatches. I have tried to isolate one of these haunting passages for 
quotation, without success. The arguments and tunes are knit too close. But per- 
haps it will not sound contradictory to say, in default of a witness for the defence, 
that anyone who is prepared to read a poem of 30 pages twice through at a sitting 
will find Matrix stimulating, and may find it unforgettable. 

I wish it were possible to read the 350 pages of The New Argonautica through 
twice at a sitting. For one thing the poem is intended to be understood on three 
different levels, and it is hard to follow it closely on all these in a single reading. 
And for another thing it seems to read like an epic on the top level, and the suspicion 
deserves testing, since it has been laid down by a considerable authority that the epic 
is no longer possible in our formicating civilisation. Superficially the poem recounts 
the adventures of the ghost of Raleigh, attended by the ghosts of various characters 
selected from various periods of history, among the sideral archipelagoes whilst 
searching for some way out of the universe. Raleigh has visited Earth during the late 
war. On the second level it may be taken as a parable of the post-war world : and 
underneath it seems to be a parable of the striving of trends of soul in an individual. 

I do not think that it is possible to praise it better than to say that it survives as a 
poem the many contradictions and confusions which are inherent in its structure. 
The obvious astronomical absurdities do not matter a great deal. One can even 

endure the speed at which the New Argo travels, although that is necessarily greater 
than the speed of light, at which velocity, even with all things conceivable and incon- 
ceivable done for the comfort and continuance of the travellers, there would occur 
“manifestations the reverse of epical, as readers of Professor Eddington will be aware. 
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What one does object to is the fact that whole pages are given over to the description 
of the rowing and sailing of the vessel. One objects, too, to a continual recurrence of 
contrivances designed to make the pilgrim spirits reasonably fear death, seeing that 
they were all dead to begin with and embarked from the shades. The second death 
by ultimate atomicannihilation, with which Mr. Henderson mainly proposes to meet this 
difficulty, is not convincing. Most of his impossibilities would be more acceptable 
if he did not insist upon justifying them with a dogged appeal to scientific proba- 
bility. The poem survives, in fact, and contrives to be impressive, not at all by 
reason of Mr. Henderson’s fertility of resource and of remembered reading, but 
because of its dignity of style and the wealth of imagination which he displays in 
his smaller details. : 

After some years of rather desultory writing, Mr. Masters seems to have found his 
form again. The queer little frozen extracts of passion and violence which composed 
his Spoon River Anthology are seen to have been expressive of a passing phase in his 
development—of the exuberance, perhaps, of Western gusto under the impact of the 
Greek anthology. Now he chooses to express himself in a steady even flood of ideas. 
At the same time his philosophy has not altered very much and his methods of 
characterisation have altered only in externals. He still conceives Man principally as 
inhabiting circumstances which were not made to his measure and as dying in the end. 
His people have still been visited whilst doing or saying something peculiarly relevant 
of their secret selves, and have been (in the words of the nurse-maid) “ fixed like it.” 
But now by the dexterous arrangement of his backgrounds he manages to impose as 
much growth and movement upon them as is necessary for a symbolic drama. Jack 
Kelso figures in history as the man who introduced Abraham Lincoln to Shakespeare. 
Mr. Masters makes a kind of American Brand of him, a soliloquist on the uses of 
beauty, and sends him through ninety years of United States history, beginning with 
the arrival of Lincoln at New Salem with a cargo of hogs. The poem has memorable 
moments throughout, but is at its best at the end. 

John Brown’s Body is a poem about the Civil War which Mr. Masters, desiring 
intricacy only in his effects and shunning all except the cruder causes, passes over 
between acts. It begins with Brown’s raid and ends with Lincoln’s death. The 
pages in between give most of the facts which are to be found in most history books, 
and a great deal more character-drawing. The battles receive their proportionate 
share, and with a little preliminary knowledge it ought to be possible to follow them 
from the text on an ordnance map. There are some lovely interjected lyrics, and 
many poetical and ethical reflections. This may sound a heavy programme, but there 
is no heaviness in the book. Mr. Stephen Benét’s style seems to owe something to 
Mr. Arlington Robinson, much to Mr. Lindsay, and more to Mr. Frost, but it has an 
unfailing hard-bitten sweetness all its own. In the whole length of the poem there are 
only two passages which ring at all false, and these are probably the result of Mr. 
Benét’s remembering The Dynasts, and leaving his station near the warm earth and the 
battle-ridden wheat and cotton to take the upper air. He likens the movement of 
armies once to the behaviour of iron filings spread on a map in a magnetic field, and 
once to wooden blocks moved as in a kind of advanced chess. The shadow of Lincoln, 
who said that sending troops to McClellan was like shifting fleas across the floor of a 
barn with a shovel, rather unsettles that method of presentation. 
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DEL E ES -LE I hRES—I 


MEMOIRS OF A FOX-HUNTING MAN. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
DIALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES. By Humpert Wo tre. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
BONNET AND SHAWL. By Puitip GuepaLia. Constable. 125. 6d. 

A ROVER I WOULD BE. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


T is now made public that Mr. Siegfried Sassoon is the author of Memoirs of a 

Fox-hunting Man; and those who approach this work for the first time are 
deprived of the pleasure of letting their imagination free upon the quest of visualizing 
the man behind this extraordinary book. As an anonymous work it was originally 
intended ; as an anonymous work it is perhaps most interesting to consider it. 

The proper apology for fox-hunting is not that the fox enjoys it, that a pest of the 
countryside is kept down, that it is good for the land to be hunted over or any of the 
other nonsensical excuses that are usually given, but merely that it produces so 
pleasant, and,on the whole,so admirable a type of man. There are other and less 
frequently heard excuses of which the simplest and best is that the pleasure of hunting 
is one of the keenest in the world ; therefore it is meet that one small red dog should 
run and die for the ecstasy of so many men. Of this, however, the non-hunting 
world cannot judge, and for them there remains as the only reasonable excuse the 
existence of such men as the hero of this book and his companions described in it. 

It is difficult to praise Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man adequately without seeming 
to be ridiculous : the title at first sight seems trite enough, and seeing it on the book- 
stalls one might easily take the book for one of those ponderous and slightly pathetic 
volumes of squirearchical recollections which mourn (so inarticulately when they try 
to be serious, so garrulously when they try to be racy) not only the hey-day of their 
authors’ activities but also the passing of an age that was kinder to sportsmen than is 
the present. One glance, however, at the first few pages would shew that the book 
is no more to be classified with the host of sporting memoirs than is The 
Compleat Angler with the catalogues of fishing tackle shops. 

There is, however, more than an easy and sensitive style in this book that should 
distinguish it. It is a most subtle and delicate character study, most sad and passion- 
ate because most true and restrained. It is a novel (admittedly based upon actual 
experiences) cast into the form of the memoirs of the first thirty years of the life of a 
young man reared in the quietness of pre-war West Sussex. He has no parents and 
no brothers and sisters, and his only guardian is an old aunt whose house is his home 
and whose presence is the background of his childhood. This aunt has in her em- 
ployment a groom who, though shrewd enough to recognize the comfort and security 
of his position, has a passionate love of sporting horseflesh. While he would adroitly 
manage his employer so as to replace each old horse by one which “ looked more like 
jumping and galloping and leaned more towards his ideal of a hunter ” he realized 
that as long as there was no sporting man in the house he was only moving up a cul-de- 
sac. It was, therefore, to the growing boy that he turned as an ally and, with that quiet 

and wordless persuasion of his class and calling, he moulded this quiet, lonely, 
delicate youth into the hunting man who was to be the master of his stables, of whom 
he was to be the “ perfect. gentleman’s servant ” and who was to be the hero of this 
most beautiful book. The influence once imparted, the magic once felt, the boy 
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become the hunting man, the story moves quietly through that summer of summers— 
the fourteen years before the war—to a melancholy and touching end. The youth 
succeeds to {600 a year, and, upon leaving the University, decides, with a generosity to- 
wards his instincts which it is impossible to deplore, to spend all his income upon living 
in the country, hunting in the winter and playing cricket in the summer. He gains one 
great friend, Stephen, the youth with whom he shares his love for hunting, and one 
great hero, Denis Milden, the Master of his hunt. The story reaches a point of idyllic 
perfection of friendship and easy circumstances when the war enters and shatters 
the dream. Stephen is killed; Milden disappears; and the perfect gentleman’s 
servant dies of pneumonia at the front and the certain horror of nevermore closes 
down upon the hero of the book. 

It may be asked what there is remarkable about the story of these simple happen- 
ings. There is in the tale itself nothing particularly remarkable, it is the reality and 
the beauty of the telling that absolutely hold one. Even in this age of much vaunted 
realism this book is one of the neatest, cleanest examples of the famous “ slab of life ” 
that has been produced since the War. Despite the statement that the book is only 
based upon fact, the simple unartificial movement of the story makes one feel that one 
is reading mind as closely as it can be read, or watching a cinema film of another man’s 
world produced from his own brain. It is very difficult to quote from the book, for 
its effect is cumulative and its genius is quite opposed to the purple patch or rhetori- 
cal passage. One is therefore sensitive about praising highly a prose style from which it 
is difficult to choose examples, but it is quite impossible not to mention the quality 
of its really extraordinary merit. 

It would be as ridiculous as impertinent (even if one did not know the name of the 
author of this book), to say that he was not a most scholarly man steeped in the tradi- 
tion of English literature ; but one can say that the excellence of his prose in this book 
does not give the appearance of springing from that particular element in him but from 
an ease which seems to be innate rather than acquired. The cardinal virtue of his 
prose is that flavour of easy expression which mark those one or two classics of English 
sport, such as Nyrens’ Young Cricketer’s Tutor, where an excellent directness of 
ae in English seems to come straight out of an excellence in the practice of the sport 
itself : oi pe 


Out they streamed like a flood of water throwing their tongues and spreading away in all 
directions with waving sterns as though they had never been out in the world before. 
Even then I used to feel the strangeness of the scene with its sharp exuberance of un- 

_kennelled energy. Will’s voice and the crack of his whip stood out above the clamour 
and commotion which surged round Denis and his horse. Then without any apparent 

- lull or interruption, the whirlpool became a well-regulated torrent flowing through the 
ered into the road, along which the sound of hoofs receded with purposeful clip- 
clopping. 

But quoting does not do the book justice. And there have been many fine descrip- 
tions of the hunting field written by other men which it would be rash to say are sur- 
passed by those in this book. It is, however, difficult to believe that the characters of 
the hunting field have ever been so subtly and sensitively described. The author of 
this book has not only seen the hunt and gloried in it, but he has known his hunting 
friends and loved them. The characters are here built up slowly through page after 
page and to quote would give a false impression. The restraint of the 
writing and description which do but all the more clearly give evidence of 
the emotion behind the book, is one of the most delicate compliments that 
could be paid to the reader, and is a refreshing gift after the wearisome 
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sentimentality of many of those who write about horses, dogs and friendship. 
This book is full of descriptions of horses and the English countryside. It is 
poignantly full of the love of friends but there is in it not one scrap of false or 
superficial emotion. It is above all the work of a man who feels far too deeply for any 
expression of his pain save the dryest, cleanest and clearest. When the war comes ; 
when hunting ends in perpetual frost too hard for scent, and friends die and dis- 
appear, that tragedy is not dwelt upon, nor is it told but in the fewest words. In the 
last paragraph of the last page there is perhaps the nearest approach to a definite 
expression of emotion in the whole book, and even that I feel somehow I must apolo- 
gize for quoting : 

And here I was, with my knobkerrie in my hand, staring across at the enemy I’d never 
seen. Somewhere out of sight beyond the splintered tree-tops of Hidden Wood a bird had 
begun to sing. Without knowing why, I remembered that it was Easter Sunday. Stand- 
ing in that dismal ditch, I could find no consolation in the thought that Christ was risen. 
I sploshed back to the dug-out to call the others up for “‘stand-to.” 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s book is a collection of essays and dialogues upon literary 
criticism of which the best is perhaps the “ Monologue ” upon Mr. George Moore. 
But alas ! this is not saying very much, for, on the whole, the book is not a very enter- 
taining or instructive work. The main note is struck in the dialogues, and that note is 
Mr. Wolfe’s persistent defence of his own formalism in verse—though it is a pity that 
in the process of doing so he should attack so virile and significant a writer as E. E. 
Cummings. Mr. Wolfe is either very unfortunate in his friends with whom he dis- 
cusses literary matters, or else is very malicious in his imaginings about them. For 
his partners in the dialogues are not only rather rude, but are excessively dogmatic 
arguers, and though Mr. Wolfe usually “ gets away with it ” in argument it does not 
seem here a very remarkable feat. Mr. Wolfe has written some pretty, formal verse ; 
surely the best defence of formal verse is not to write about it, but to go on writing 
more of it. At least that is what other poets have found. 

Mr. Philip Guedalla’s book might have been called Wives of Eminent Victorians, 
not only because it is a collection of studies of Mrs. Carlyle, Lady Tennyson, Mrs. 
Gladstone and other appendages of other nineteenth-century heroes, but also because 
the style and method of the book owes so much to the great Strachey. Mr. Guedalla 
is gentler and distinctly less shrill than his master (as one cannot help thinking of him), 
but he has not quite the same vivacity; moreover, though he is inclined to laugh at, he 

scrupulous not to jeer. SH ed SS 

Where Mr. Guedalla breaks fresh ground, however, is when he lets his imagination 
amusingly wander and writes studies of Victorian wives that might have been. Of these, 
those of Henry James, Swinburne and de Goncourt, apparently thrown in as an 
afterthought at the end of the book, are distinctly the best parts of it because the most 
original and the lightest. The book is, on the whole, pleasant reading but hardly worth 
the twelve and sixpence that it costs. ryt 

Of A Rover I Would Be it should be sufficient to say that Mr. Lucas in his latest 
book of essays is as pleasing as in his others and that he continues as one of the few 
modern light essayists who can write trifles without that peculiarly irritating archness 
of manner. Light essayists seem to have less and less to write about as the years leave 
Charles Lamb further and further behind. It is pleasant to find someone who can 
still do the trick and who can produce the same feeling of unforced triviality, without 
being ponderously coy, or giving the impression of an elephant gambolling for money, 
which comes from the most hopeless of all literary attempts, that of trying to imitate 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. MORAY McLAREN 
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PENSEES AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH JOUBERT. ‘Translated by H. P. 
CoLiins. The Broadway Library of Eighteenth-Century French Literature. Rout- 
ledge. tos. 6d. 


THE ECSTASIES OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Edited by THomas BuRKE. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


PREFACES AND INTRODUCTIONS BY ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated 
by J. Lewis May. Lane. 2s. 6d. 


THE BIRTH OF ROMANCE; SOME LITTLE TALES; ROGUES AND 
VAGABONDS ; THE COMEDY OF LIFE; BALLS AND ASSEMBLIES 
(The English Literature Library : Group I. The Novel.) Edited by R. BRIMLEY 
Jounson. Lane. Five volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 


HERE has always been a demand for “ Eligant Extracts” and “ Selected 

Beauties” of the works of famous authors, and never more so than to-day. It is, 
as the Count Caloveglia asserted, the result of democracy. 'There is a vastly greater 
number of people capable of reading, let us say, De Quincey, than there was fifty years 
ago ; there are, on the other hand, vastly less time and vastly less patience. Nowa- 
days we want to “ get at the heart ” of things, and that quickly, and with as little 
trouble as may be. We are most of us Little Jack Horners, anxious to pull out the 
plums and not bothering to come upon them in the natural course of our meal. To 
assist us, therefore, in getting at the heart of De Quincey, Mr. Thomas Burke has 
produced a book which he calls the Ecstasies of Thomas de Quincey, a collection of 
most of his ‘‘ Purple Patches.”’ No longer need we plough our way through the entire 
body of his Essays to arrive at those occasions upon which his Muse took unto herself 
wings and mounted, almost, to the high heavens of poetic invention. They are all 
here to our hand in a neat, nicely printed little volume, and if the result is something 
like eating a Périgord pie composed of truffles and of nothing else, why—for those who 
like truffles what more could be desired ? But there is, surely, another side to the 
question. It is delightful, amid the dreary wastes of foie-gras to encounter suddenly, 
as it were an oasis in the Sahara, a truffle ; yet if there is no waste, and no desert, we 
soon lose our appreciation of such happy surprises, and eventually sicken of them. 
De Quincey is ever delightful, and his Ecstasies, in their proper context, superlatively 
so, but there is such a thing as surfeit and such another as false perspective. It seems 
strange that Mr. Burke, who claims for De Quincey an artistry as conscious as that of 
Sir Thomas Browne, should have failed to perceive the danger of forcibly removing 
from their settings these climaxes, which must have been as carefully engineered as 
those of any musician. Deprived of its context, the famous Apostrophe to Opium 
loses half its effect and degenerates into mere rhodomontade. 

It is hoped, usually, that these Selections will encourage people who read them to 
adventure themselves upon a perusal of the entire writings of the author thus brought 
to their notice. But this, I think, is a forlorn hope. It were illogical to expect people 
to dig in a mine from which, notoriously, all the best diamonds had been removed. 
Neither can one expect the people who have to be beguiled into reading what is worth 
reading, and who are told that they have, in one small book, all the “ best ” of an 
author, to give themselves the trouble of wading through the supposedly inferior 
remainder. ‘The tragic part of the situation is that they miss infinitely more delight 
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than they can possibly receive. They pass on from one ravished classic to another 
and if, in the course of their progress, they acquire a certain admiration for literature, 
they can never attain to that love of books which is one of the consolations of life. 

There are moments in the life of every man in which he is suddenly overwhelmed 
by the despairing thought that he cannot possibly read a quarter of the books he would 
like. It is in such moments of anguish that Mr. Brimley Johnson appears in the guise 
of a ministering angel. The latest fruits of his labours are the five (later to be six) 
volumes forming the first Group of the English Literature Library, and dealing with 
the rise of the Novel. This is the sort of selection that has its obvious use. It is, of 
course, educational ; also it serves something of the same purpose as the old-fashioned 
resumé-headings to the chapter. It should, since no attempt is made to parade the 
authors in their grandest, but rather in their most characteristic manner, lead many 
to read them in full, and so, incidentally to attain to great felicity. The value of a 
collection of this kind lies in its being a means to an end not, as in the case of the 
“ Eligant Extract ”’, an end in itself. This series is arranged in chronological order, 
more or less, and gives extracts from all the notable progenitors and masters of the 
novel from Lyly to Miss Mitford. A general preface to each volume gives an account 
of the line of development it traces, and to each author is devoted a short introductory 
notice, recounting the chief events of his life and his place in the whole scheme of 
evolution. All these are competent, though slight and bearing evident traces of haste. 
It is a pity that the multifarious activities of Mr. Brimley Johnson appear to leave him 
so little time for the revision of his proofs : for it must be to mere typographical error 
that Jane Austen owes a death-bed ‘‘ beneath the shadow of Westminster Cathedral,’ 
and Miss Burney her elevation from the comparative obscurity of “ bedchamber- 
woman ”’ to the dignity of “‘ Lady-in-Waiting.” These are but two of the slips scat- 
tered, pretty liberally, through the five volumes, which might, with advantage, 
have been avoided. The extracts themselves seem, on the whole, to be well chosen, 
and as this is purely a matter of personal taste, there is no use in arguing over them. 
Still, it does seem rather cruel to deprive us of any example of Mr. Collins’s con- 
versational prowess, or of the divine inanity of Sir Walter Elliot. 

In adding to the Broadway Library of Eighteenth-Century French Literature, the 
Pensées and Letters of Joseph Joubert Mr. Aldington has conferred no small blessing 
upon all who are interested in French Letters. Joubert is the latest but by no means 
the least important person of the great Trinity of Penseurs, and shares with La 
Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére the honours of this peculiarly French form of pas 
sophic writing. Lord Chesterfield maintained that the French was a “‘ language me 
phrases which often supply the place of wit, and sometimes conceal the want even o 
common-sense.” However this may be, it is certain that to a French thinker the 
aphoristic manner is most natural. Joubert says himself, in this connection, " 
polish not my phrase but my idea. I linger till the drop of light I need forms ie 
falls from my pen.” He was lucky in the possession of a medium so press oe a 
elegant, which lends distinction to any thought, and which is so perfectly os | for 
the exposition of his own superb sophistication. This is, perhaps, his eee ) pee 
quality ; it informs all his thought and shines forth with a delightful ra nee on : 
all too few Letters Mr. Aldington has appended to the Pensées. One coul wis ere 
had been more of them, for they shew us Joubert with not nearly so chilly - rain 
and temperament ” as he credited himself with possessing. As a philosopher he ae 
Platone Platonior, the avowed enemy of Locke, Kant and Rousseau, the some a 
temperate admirer of Leibnitz ; indeed he did not think very rue of Boni an 
philosophy, holding that “ all fine philosophy resembles Plato.” It 1s asa 
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Joubert is best known ; his remarks ‘‘ Du Style ” exciting the admiration of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury. To the ordinary reader, however, his Pensées concerning life in 
general will afford the most amusement. These are all marked with his eminent 
reasonableness, his Platonic preference for the blessed mean in all things, and not a 
little with what his translator terms his “ chastity-complex.” ‘‘ Madame Victorine 
de Chatenay,” he tells us, “ said of me that I am like a spirit which has found a body 
by accident, and manages with it as best it may.’’ She was a wise woman, Mme. de 
Chatenay: Joubert does strike one as a disembodied intelligence, he has passed 
“ beyond the waters of Lethe.” His few remarks upon political subjects are astonish- 
ingly acute, as when he says of Russia : 

Politeness of manners and barbarism of morals ; the weakness of ignorance and the 
presumption of success ; native crudity with yet an assumed finish ; vices which are a 
thousand years old and will last for ever, springing as they do from race, custom, and 
climate ; virtues a day old which cannot last, since they are not inherent but the gloss of 
culture ; a people, in sum, of which something impossible has been made, and which is 
condemned to return to its early state, that is the measure of the Russians. 


Living as he did in the time of the Revolution, one might expect Joubert to have 
had little sympathy with the People, but here again his Platonism ensures his justice. 
No one could question the essential fairness of such a dictum as this : ‘“ The populace 
is capable of virtue, but incapable of thought. Being more sound in its judgements 
than in its preferences, it can recognise, but it cannot choose.” Of the great god of the 
age, Liberty, he had a poor opinion : “‘ When Providence delivers the world over to 
Liberty she is letting fall her most terrible scourge upon the earth.” The book has 
been very well translated by Mr. H. P. Collins, who has managed to preserve more of 
the brilliance of style of the original than one had thought possible. He has also written 
a short but clear introduction. The volume is uniform with the other numbers of this 
series, and is, consequently, both pleasantly printed and bound. 

With the Prefaces and Introductions of Anatole France we must nearly have come to 
the end of the collected edition, so well known—thanks to its orange covers. It has 
been a notable achievement of The Bodley Head, this popularisation of a foreign 
writer—one, moreover, who suffers a rather similar fate to that of the prophets of 
old. Anatole France is not, indeed, disregarded by his fellow-countrymen, but his 
reputation is undoubtedly higher in this country than in his own. Mr. Lewis May, 
who has translated the book, tells us that he unearthed the essays from the ‘“‘ unsunned 
heaps ” of defunct periodicals and from the books of other writers. To be perfectly 
candid, one may doubt whether their resurrection is worth the labour it must have cost 
to effect it. There is nothing striking about any of the pieces, apart from the graceful 
style which, although Mr. May is a most able translator, is hardly so apparent in 
English as in the French. Indeed the manner in this case is everything and the matter 
nothing. It is significant that France, by no means one to hide his light under a 
bushel, neglected to include any one of these essays in his collection The Latin 
Genius. However, it is ungrateful to carp at the last volume of a long and valuable 
series, and if there is not in it much that is of great importance, at any rate all the 
essays contain something amusing and witty. Especially is this so in those dealing 
with Stendhal, Renan and Victor Hugo. Perhaps “‘ bright ” is the most fitting word to 
apply to the whole collection : they are all bright, slight and elegantly phrased, even 
he centenary orations, which might so easily not have been. 


ROBERT TUNSTILL 
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POINT COUNTER POINT. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. ros. 6d. 
EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. By Compton Mackenzir. Secker. 215. 
HERE COMES THE LADY. By M. P. Surev. Richards Press. 7s. 6d. 


‘GR the three volumes here set out only one is of the price to which we have grown 
accustomed as normal for the novel, and one of the three is priced as it is because 
its length is above the normal. I take leave to regard this as a good sign quite apart 
from any consideration of the contents of that book themselves. The novel is not, 
from the artistic point of view, so flourishing a form that it can afford to handicap 
itself with artificial limitations of length and price. These limitations were for a long 
time imposed on it, and several authors (Mr. Brett Young among them) obviously 
suffered in consequence. The seven-and-sixpenny (formerly the six shilling) novel 
became a Procrustean bed of the most excruciating sort imaginable. One man com- 
pressed his story to the prescribed eighty or ninety thousand words because his 
publishers could see no advantage in the extra expense involved in printing more : 
another equally expanded his, because there was no prospect of library sales for a 
shorter book. Many more designed their stories to that length because innumerable 
examples had made them unconsciously certain that it was the proper size for a novel. 
Now the convention is being broken up on all sides and the novelist is acquiring 
the liberty to use as many words as he needs—no more and no fewer. 

Mr. Huxley’s book is not, perhaps, the best possible vindication of this tendency. 
I cannot say that I have found any of his previous novels the worse for not having 
been longer and this one does not seem to acquire any greater merit by its length. 
Length indeed or, for that matter, form in any of its aspects, cannot ever have pre- 
sented any particular problem to Mr. Huxley. All his novels hitherto have been like 
one slice after another from the same cake and this is only a much thicker slice than 
any we have had before. The persons are much the same, the situations are the same 
and the reflections are the same. The only difference is in the time it takes to eat and 
in the fact that, mastication growing more deliberate as one proceeds, one has more 
time to reflect on the quality of the ingredients and the skill of the cook. There is not 
space here to enumerate more than a few of the ingredients of this clumsily compli- 
_ cated confection. One is a young man in love with (or lusting after) a Bue er 
agreeable young woman and unsuccessful because he will implore her instead o 
mastering her : 


“ Please, please !”’ he begged. But he should have commanded. He should simply have 


dered the man to drive on, and taken her in his arms again. ; 
 Tmpossible,” said Lucy and stepped out of the cab. If he behaved like a whipped dog, 


he could be treated like one. 


Another is (I do not exaggerate) the theme of a woman contemplating era an 
rescued from that sin by the news that her child is ill. Yet another is a se Sea ; 
analytic novelist who allows us to see some of his processes of sacar : : se 
Quarles inscribes this in his note-book concerning the kitchen in an Elizabe 
house : fouat 
A sketch of the kitchen in time as well as space, a hint of its significance in the Seve 
human cosmos. I write one sentence. ‘‘ Summer after summer, from the time whe 
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Shakespeare was a boy till now, ten generations of cooks have employed infra-red radia- 
tions to break up the protein molecules of spitted ducklings ;_ (‘ Thou wast not born for 
death, immortal bird,’ etc.).”” One sentence, and I am already involved in history, art and 
all the sciences. 


One might suppose from this that Mr. Huxley intends to display Philip Quarles as a 
fool, but for the fact that he writes exactly like this himself : 


She stitched away. The clock ticked. The moving instinct which, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, separates the infinite past from the infinite future, advanced inexorably 
through the dimension of time. Or, if Aristotle was right, a little more of the possible was 
every instant made real; the present stood still and drew into itself the future, as a man 
might suck for ever at an unending piece of macaroni. 


In the eighteenth century Voltaire, or (rather later in the same century) Goethe, 
could attain to a good working grasp of “‘ history, art and all the sciences.”’ Nowadays 
it is much easier even for a Philip Quarles, with scientific acquaintances and the run 
of all the sixpenny, shilling and half-crown outlines, to achieve a semblance of univer- 
sal knowledge. But that knowledge requires to be deeper and deeper-seated in the 
mind before it can be useful in a work of the imagination. “‘ Infra-red radiations ”’ is 
not really a good way of describing the heat of an oven in a novel: it leads into 
“‘ All the sciences ” at the cost of distraction from the novelist’s proper business, the 
experiences, emotions and ideas of his characters. But we do not get from Mr. Huxley 
(and probably should not from Philip Quarles) a presentation of the kitchen’s “ sig- 
nificance in the general human cosmos ” sufficient to make up for this distraction. 
Indeed, I am at a loss to imagine what aspect of “‘ the general human cosmos ” Mr. 
Huxley supposes himself to have depicted in this compost of stale themes and under- 
graduate witticisms. The witticisms are often amusing. I quote this excerpt from the 
reflections of an unhappy and unwillingly pregnant woman : 


A cell had multiplied itself and become a worm, the worm had become a fish, the fish 
was turning into the foetus of amammal. Marjorie felt sick and tired. Fifteen years hence 
a boy would be confirmed. Enormous in his robes, like a full-rigged ship, the Bishop 
would say : “ Do ye here in the presence of God, and of this congregation, renew the 
solemn promise and vow that was made in your name at your Baptism?” And the ex- 
fish would answer with passionate conviction: ‘‘ I do.” 


Amusing, certainly, when taken by itself : at any rate it amuses me. But nothing Mr. 
Huxley tells us of Marjorie Carling suggests her sharing with Mr. Huxley this know- 
ledge of the more exciting facts of elementary embryology, or the likelihood of her 
drawing from the knowledge this ironical conclusion. The point of contact between 
Mr. Huxley’s own ideas and what he tells us of his characters occurs so infrequently as 
to be negligible. When he does not obliterate his characters by making them unnatural 
mouthpieces for, or recalcitrant illustrations of, his ideas, he tells us that they are 
young men deprived of desirable mistresses for want of sufficient masterfulness or 
young women deterred from adultery by the sudden seizures of their children. It 
all appears to me as the world of an omnivorous reviewer who feels he ought to be 
disillusioned, but lacks the natural gift. 

Mr. Huxley has been accused of imitating M. André Gide. That distinguished 
author is not named in his story, but is in Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s, where Zoe 
Mitchell says, in taking leave, ‘‘ Oh, and Rosalba, here’s my book of André Gide you 
might like to read. I haven’t finished it yet, but that doesn’t matter. It’s the kind of 
book you don’t have to finish. It’s too clever to be finished like you would a novel.” 
Mr. Mackenzie has both a sharp and an affectionate eye for the innocently pretentious 
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and in these few words there is a sufficient comment on a dozen contemporary reputa- 
tions. The matter and manner of Extraordinary Women, are however, not so easily 
to be dismissed. The theme is the same as that of another novel which has lately come 
into a prominence not deserved either by its good or by its bad points. I refrained 
from reviewing The Well of Loneliness because I thought it to be, judged as a work of 
literature, one of those novels, strenuously raised just above mediocrity, which are 
the critic’s curse. It was neither quite true to nature nor flagrantly contrary to it, 
the sort of book, written by the score every year by intelligent, and, above all, earnest, 
people, of which one can say little but that they might just as well not have been 
written at all. I was, I own, more impressed by its mediocrity, both in conception and 
execution, than by its subject. That subject has had its place (no large one) in the 
observation and the conversation of intelligent people for a considerable time and 
does not in itself justify the writing of a book. (‘There are some topics, let me observe, 
for which a bad novel makes better ventilation than none, but this is not one of them.) 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie justifies his choice of the subject by making what he has to 
say about it vividly absurd. The profoundest saying of the late General Booth was 
that he did not see why the Devil should have all the good tunes. I would add to that 
that I do not see why only virtue should have its ridiculous side. Even the Devil 
must sometimes fall over his own tail and to laugh at him for doing so is as powerful a 
gesture against him as any recoiling from the smell of brimstone. Extraordinary 
Women laughs long and loud at this particular manifestation of the Devil. It is not 
merely wicked, it is also grotesque, it ineluctably drives its victims to be laughable 
even at the very moment when they are striving to be most seriously wicked. Mr. 
Mackenzie has written against perversion a laughing tract. It is probable that he 
loves his victims since they have moved him to laughter. But he castigates them no 
less surely than if he had denounced them without a smile. Sioa 
Here Comes the Lady shows Mr. M. P. Shiel more himself than he has been in his 
last couple of books. Even the worst extravagances take the true admirers (of whom 
I am one) back to the good early days when our author could wipe out the population 
of the globe with one stroke of his pen and afterwards stand up like a good romancer 
and bold manipulator of words to what he had done. It is hard to take quite seriously 
the passage in which an English nobleman, when he and a lady are confronted in a 
Roman garden by an escaped wild beast, cuts off his arm and throws it to distract the 
beast’s attention while they escape. A knowledgeable friend, whom I consulted on 
this point, remarked, after handling his shoulder, that it would be harder than carving 
a duck. The episode is still harder to take seriously when one considers that it is only 
subsidiary to the main theme of the story in which it occurs. But even here, even in 
this nonsense, it is impossible to escape the drive of Mr. Shiel’s bizarre imagination. 
He gets his effects, when he does get them, by main force, and sometimes main hee is 
not enough. But, when it is, the effect is surprising, and, when it fails, the mere effort 


leaves a certain imprint on the memory. Tales wee 
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LEIGH HUNT’S “ EXAMINER ” EXAMINED, 1808-1825. By EpMUND BLUN- 
den. Cobden-Sanderson. 15s. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By D. Nicnot Smirtu. 


Clarendon Press. 5s. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE: A Study in Romantic Naturalism. By Hoxie NEALE 
FAIRCHILD. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE, 1750-1848. By Howarp MumrForp 
Jones. Oxford University Press. 235. 


R. WALPOLE’S Trollope is a book conceived in enthusiasm and decked in brave 

phrases. Something of the careless freedom of the author has been flung over 
the portrait of the subject, and the immense solidity of Trollope is presented in motion 
—Will Belton on a horse. Even the sedateness of the Victorian morality is treated 
with what used to be called a certain liveliness and without the fashionable contempt, 
and in this there is seen the advantage of a novelist writing of a novelist, the advantage 
of a social moralist of one period surveying the morality of another period. Mr. 
Walpole even dares—such is his freedom—to regard Trollope as an artist, and with 
the Autobiography before him can refrain from damning its author out of his own 
mouth. Most wonderful is it that he is nowhere “ superior ” to his subject except in 
his spelling of the names of a few of Trollope’s characters ; and in spite of a certain 
laxity of style he plainly doesn’t regard him as not worth writing about—a singularity 
that warms my heart. For one thing in particular I am grateful—the eagerness with 
which he praises The Macdermots of Ballycloran, Trollope’s first novel. It has been 
stupidly overlooked, is almost inaccessible, and should be reprinted among the first 
of the neglected novels. Mr. Walpole himself is too careful and zealous an artist to 
resent my saying that his study of Trollope must needs be an advantage to one who 
seeks to record and vivify the life of his own time. The mere fact that he admires 
Trollope so justly may be taken—I hope without impertinence—as an indication of 
discipleship, and the first step in this was the discovery which ke made long ago that 
this Victorian chronicler was a wonderful man. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden has been as ardent as Mr. Walpole, if more delicately precise, 
in his citation and examination of Leigh Hunt. He has given substance to a general 
impression that Hunt has been slighted, and has shewn that a man need not be dead 
more than a hundred years before an attempt is made to estimate him fairly and 
honour him duly. Contemporary references have done Hunt’s name much harm ; 
no one profited by association with Byron, and Hunt least of all. Byron treated him 
with contempt and this has survived Hunt’s virtues. Carlyle found him a nuisance : 
“ Hunt’s criticism no longer friendly ; not so in spirit, though still in letter ; a shade 
of spleen in it ; very natural, flattering even. He finds me grown to be a something _ 
now. His whole way of life is at death-variance with mine.” Carlyle complains that 
Hunt deprecated his eulogy of thrift and at the same time borrowed money from the 
eulogist—the inconsistency seeming less humorous to Carlyle than to us. Carlyle’s 
phrases are much more easily remembered than Hunt’s: the vivid picture of Hunt’s 
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household—“ drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood,” 
—Stays in the mind when his own tribute to Carlyle is fo 
survey of the earlier Hunt, as shewn in the Examiner, restor 
of one who had courage, wit, grace and above all a zest in p 
and a quickness in perceiving its earliest manifestations. 
Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century, by Mr. D. Nichol Smith, is a volume con- 
taining three lectures based upon a large acquaintance with Shakespearean history. 
The first is concerned with the poet’s reputation on the stage, the second with the 
textual labours and the third with the criticism of the eighteenth century. The second 
lecture, dealing with the adventures of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Johnson, Malone and 
the rest, among the obscurities of the text—here clearing, here perplexing, here utterly 
confounding and anon miraculously restoring it—is to be read with special relish, 
although perhaps no one so well as a candid, competent scholar can appreciate the 
uncertainties of scholarship. An exception should be made of Fielding: I never 
knew, or had forgotten, Fielding’s satire in the Journey from this World to the Next, 
where the fury of conjecture prompted the poet to reply to many sapient speculations, 


when the right reading of ‘“ Put out the Light, and then put out the Light ” is to be 
determined : 


Faith, Gentlemen, it is so long since I wrote the Line, I have forgot my Meaning. This I 
know, could I have dreamt so much nonsense would have been talked, and writ about it, 
I would have blotted it out of my Works : for I am sure, if any of these be my Meaning, 
it doth me very little Honour. 
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as Wordsworth puts it, 
rgotten. Mr. Blunden’s 
es the fading lineaments 
aying homage to genius, 


He would have had to blot a thousand! To no writer does Mr. Nichol Smith give 
higher praise, for his text or his criticism, than to Johnson. “ Just as his edition of 
Shakespeare is the pivot of the old and the new scholarship of the eighteenth century, 
similarly we may take it as a rough mark for the beginning of the new criticism. We 
need not look for this new criticism in the Preface,” for that sums up most nobly the 
older criticism, “ but it speaks out loud and bold in the Notes.” In these full and 
sprightly lectures Mr. Nichol Smith and the Clarendon Press have bridged the gulf 
between the emparadised scholars and the dishevelled multitude. 

The Noble Savage, by Professor Hoxie Neale Fairchild, is an ingenious, lively and 
comprehensive study in “‘ romantic naturalism,” the aim being to ascertain the attitude 
taken towards that airy figment, the Noble Savage or the Poor Indian, by the chief 
writers in the Romantic movement. He avers that he is himself anti-romantic, and 
his prejudice gives an agreeable spice to his study. He restrains his exuberance by 
remembering a French writer’s remark that one of the dangers of research is that, 
unless he is very careful, the researcher will always find what he is seeking. Professor 
Fairchild, even with this caution, succeeds in finding a remarkable number of allu- 
sions to the savage myth, and is a little apt to sweep into his net whatever is found in 
the sea of letters. But there is no doubt about Dryden’s meaning when he invented 
the phrase : 

I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 


Type of the uncaged, uncapturable figure that darkens the dreams of every boy, and 

visits his wakeful nights in later years between the vexations of family and duns ! 

His name is Legion, as the Professor sees him. He is Robinson Crusoe, he is one of 

the Houyhnhnms, he is Omai who impressed even Johnson, he is Wordsworth s 

Wanderer, he escapes being identified with Shelley’s Prometheus, but he is as 
P 
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ancient as Adam, and as modern (I might add) as Mr. Chaplin. Nearly all the Ro- 
mantics, as Professor Fairchild sees in his severe scrutiny, were infatuated with him, 
but against him Johnson and Peacock remained erect and scornful : and he might 
have included Cobbett among the resisters. Johnson would not hear of this idealiza- 
tion : “ Sir, there can be nothing more false. The savages have no advantages beyond 
those of civilized man. They have not better health, and as to care and mental uneas1- 
ness, they are not above it, but below it, like bears.’ But had this study stretched it- 
self to a little later than the full tide of Romanticism, as it stretches much earlier, the 
balance would have been preserved by Melville’s singularly mystic Mardz, in which 
the liberty, at any rate, of the ideal savage is endlessly pursued and endlessly lost. 
And had Professor Fairchild cared, he could have made his references to Utopia more 
amusing by shewing how our latter-day idealists, the socialists or communists or 
whatever they may call one another, utterly hate and dread the shadow of the Noble 
Savage, and would immure him in Bedlam if they found him raising his head. But 
it is stupid to wish for what the author has nowhere professed to give, and my apprecia- 
tion of his delightful study is only increased by such a remark as he passes on Cole- 
ridge’s Lewti. A cancelled title is The Wild Indian’s Love-Chaunt, and our author 
suggests, with equal boldness and light-heartedness, that Coleridge changed the 
locality from America to Caucasia because he felt that the poem was too good for a Red 
Indian, and that some more vaguely and less savagely exotic singer would be appro- 
priate. This guess, it is true, is supported by certain facts, but there is still room for 
admiring Professor Fairchild’s ingenuity. 

Another, and vaster, essay of American scholarship is America and French Culture, 
by Professor Howard Mumford Jones. Enormous as it is, this volume is but a part of a 
larger study and embraces but a single century of Time. Professor Jones states his 
problem as the tracing of the cultural relationships of the United States with France, 
and he has attempted what he believes to be pioneer work in the primaeval forest of the 
American mind. American literature, he says, is unique in origin and development. 
‘“‘ Begun as a transplantation of British Literature,”—what is that >—‘* American 
literature has so completely changed its quality that, we are informed, current Ameri- 
can fiction cannot be understood in Great Britain without special information.” 
It is not, however, to supply this special information that the present pantechnicon 
study has been achieved, but rather to disentangle some at least of the strands of 
culture which are to be detected in a civilization no longer overwhelmingly Anglo- 
Saxon. A long, long article is needed to survey Professor Jones’s book, and I can only 
record that it deserves such a survey. Heavy though his volume is, it is not dull. For 
example, in the chapter entitled “‘ Frontier and Middle-Class Spirit ” he quotes the 
current views of a century ago, including the reproach that “‘ a novel-reading female 
expects attention from her husband, which the cares of business will not permit him 
to pay.” This is indeed damaging to cultural interests, but perhaps it justified the 
piracy of foreign books which certain English writers so strangely resented. Why 
protect books which interfere with the husband’s business ? Elsewhere Professor 
Jones contemplates sadly “ the vast morass of bourgeois culture which was to drive 
true artists like Poe and Hawthorne underground.” The complaint is a little familiar 
in England, so familiar that it might have passed without question ; but it is not 
substantial. Points like these, however, are but the means of a healthy friction 
between reader and writer, and they do not lessen the value of this patient and 
prodigious study. 

JOHN FREEMAN > 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES: RECOLLECTIONS OF RIFLEMAN HARRIS, 6s. ; 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF “ MOTHER ROSS ” (Mrs. Christian Davies), 
7s. 6d; NOTE-BOOKS OF CAPT. COIGNET, 7s. 6d. With introductions by 
the Hon. Sir Jonn Fortescue. Peter Davies. 


WELLINGTON. By the Hon. OLrver Brett. Heinemann. rss. 
CHARLES JAMES Fox. By Joun Drinkwater. Benn. 2 5S. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE MAX OF BADEN. Translated by W. M. Catper and 
C. W. H. Sutton. Two vols. Constable. 425. 


THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON. By the Eart or RonaLpsuay. Volume III. 


Benn. 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTI. By Sir Hat Carne. Cassell. 5s. 


MONG a whole shelf-full of memoirs and biographies published this month 
—a veritable embarrassment of riches—three new editions catch the eye. They 
appear under the general title of Soldiers’ Tales, and are stated to be “ uniform with ” 
Sir Henry Bunbury’s Some Passages in the Great War with France, 1799-1810, pub- 
lished by the same house last spring—though, as a matter of fact, their “ uniform,” or 
format, is quite different. Nor could Bunbury’s ambitious work be fairly described 
as consisting simply of “ soldiers’ tales.” The three newcomers, however, are just 
that and nothing else—and they are three of the most deservedly famous examples of 
their class. First we have that amazing, fire-eating Amazon, “ Mother Ross,” who 
served under Marlborough, first as an ordinary private soldier, and then—when the 
secret of her sex was discovered—as a female sutler, who continued to follow the 
army, always as close as she could get upon the heels of the firing line. Then there is 
the delightful Coignet, of Napoleon’s Guard, who must surely be the original of 
“ Brigadier Gerard,” and has put us in his debt on that account alone—a little man 
with spindle shanks (so that he had to wear false calves when he swaggered about 
Paris), but a voice on parade that made the houses rock. And finally our own incom- 
parable Peninsular veteran, Rifleman Harris. . 
Turning over the pages of this old friend, I find myself wondering whether this 
last European war will show anything half as good. Our war diaries have come in 
slowly—a trickle of two or three a year—so that there has been plenty of time to spot 
the winners. At least three of them are excellent: sincere and moving records, 
within their limits as good as they can be. But they have not Harris’s variety. They 
show us only a corner of the great canvas ; and, perhaps because they are written by 
officers, they are personal and lonely—they are not “ soldiers’ tales.” I cannot believe 
that they will be devoured a hundred years hence as Harris’s artless Recollections are 
devoured to-day. He shows us the whole scene: the glories of Vimiero and Rolica, 
the sun sparkling upon the bayonets of the French columns as they advance up the 
hillside ‘‘ huzzaing and shouting like madmen,” General Fane galloping up and down 
the British line, “‘ Don’t be too eager, men,” “ Stand fast ! [ll not forget, if I live, 
to report your conduct to-day—they shall hear of it in England, my lads ! foe 
the grim horrors of the retreat to Corunna; and finally the dreary tragedy of Wal- 
cheren. Harris had the unconscious art of description. “‘ I love,” he says, “‘ to call to 
mind the most trivial circumstances ” of what he declared to have been the happiest 
time of his life. That memory for detail is no doubt part of his secret, but not the 
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whole. Coignet and ‘“‘ Mother Ross ” had it too. We are grateful to the former for 
his picture of a party of soldiers, on the retreat from Moscow, seated solemnly upon 
the body of a dead horse while he (Coignet) shaved them, and the Emperor him- 
self stood by laughing. We are scarcely less grateful to “ Mother Ross for her 
description of that wood at Malplaquet where the bullets flew so fast that twigs and 
bark showered down on her and “ gave her no small uneasiness by getting down her 
stays.” These things are above mere reporting. But neither of them has quite the 
quality of Rifleman Harris. Neither of them shows their war so complete, with such 
easy transitions from light to shade, such a mixture of moods and scenes as 1s the true 
picture of the soldier’s life. Harris’s story hangs together as an artistic whole. If there 
is one scene more than another that we remember him by, it is perhaps his last glimpse 
of the rearguard of the retreating British army, as he lay exhausted in the muddy 
street of a Spanish village on the way to Corunna, looking after them with dim eyes : 
“On the road behind me I saw men, women, mules, and horses, lying at intervals, 
both dead and dying; whilst far away in front I could just discern the enfeebled 
army crawling out of sight, the women huddled together in its rear, trying their best 
to get forward amongst those of the sick soldiery, who were now unable to keep up 
with the main body.” He himself eventually staggered to his feet, and was one of the 
last to reach the shore and get on board a transport. 

Mr. Oliver Brett’s closely-written and often penetrating biographical study of the 
Duke of Wellington appears, appropriately enough, at the same moment as these 
reprinted reminiscences. Harris only saw the Duke once. It was on the field of 
Vimiero, and Wellesley, at the moment, was raising his hat in grave salute to another 
distinguished officer—Sir Harry Burrard. ‘“‘ Methinks,” says Harris, “ it is something 
to have seen that wonderful man even do so commonplace a thing as lift his hat to 
another officer in the battlefield.” They had much in common. Harris, for instance, 
was strongly of opinion that “ the men like best to be officered by gentlemen,” and 
Wellington’s views on that subject are well known. Mr. Brett presents the Duke as a 
great realist. He was not clever ; ‘“‘ at no period in his life could the quick discursive 
faculty which is meant by such an adjective be applied to him ” ; but “ he had the 
far rarer and much more important gift of seeing facts, and acting instantly in ac- 
cordance with them.” “‘ He did not see very far, but, within the limits of his vision, 
he saw things as they are more clearly than other men.” He saw war as it was, and 
after Waterloo tried his best to avert another one. Napoleon’s dreams of military 
glory were inexplicable to him. So was Napoleon. ‘‘ The fellow wasn’t a gentleman ” 
—how dazzlingly, absurdly true ! He always seemed to feel that he had the measure 
of Napoleon. ‘‘ That fellow little thinks what a confounded licking he’ll get before the 
day is over,” he exclaimed at Waterloo. He knew he had something which the greater 
man lacked. And his realism gave him the gift of compromise: “‘ a Tory leader who 
knows when to give way is the safeguard of the English Constitution.” Mr. Brett 
seems to me to have summed him up very cleverly. 

I am not so sure of Mr. Drinkwater’s Charles James Fox. There is no doubt about 
its merits as a book to read with your feet on the mantelpiece. It goes with a fine 
swing. It has much reading behind it, and still more enthusiasm, for Mr. Drink- 
water is an irreclaimable hero-worshipper. But it tries to prove too much. It tries to 
make a far-seeing statesman of a brilliant leader of the opposition, who had voted so 
often “‘ in small minorities ” that it had become a mere habit with him ; and a genuine 
Liberal of a man who ejected Burke from the party simply because he would not con- 
sent to praise the French Revolution. It was Fox’s business to oppose, and he did it 
very well. But you cannot make another Lincoln of him. 
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It is interesting to speculate as to what might have happened if Prince Max of Baden, 
the last of the German Chancellors, had come into office a little earlier. At the best he 
might have averted the War, at the worst prolonged it. As it was, the Supreme Com- 
mand obstructed his peace moves at every turn. For instance, he urged continually 
that, for propaganda purposes, a definite promise should be made that, in the event of 
a German victory, Belgian independence would be fully restored. They refused. 
They had no intention of restoring independence to Belgium. Yet when Prince Max 
arrived at Berlin on October 1 to assume office, he was met by the news that the 
Supreme Command had now, without warning, demanded an armistice in twenty- 
four hours! The story of his attempt to prevent the impending revolution by a 
series of hurried constitutional reforms is told here in detail. The Kaiser wrote to 
him: “ I thank you from my heart, I deeply appreciate your unselfish loyalty and your 
friendship ; our views are essentially at one . . .”’ Yet when the moment for the 
final decision came, he refused, shuffled, hesitated, until it was too late and the mon- 
archy was lost. It is a melancholy story, told here so fairly and dispassionately that it 
is impossible to doubt the author’s desire to place on record nothing but the simple 
truth. 

Lord Ronaldshay, with this third volume, brings to a conclusion his authorised 
“life” of the late Marquess Curzon. Whatever rank among statesmen posterity 
may allot to Lord Curzon there is no doubt at all that his biography will take a very 
high place among works of its kind. This third volume is well up to the standard of 
its predecessors. It contains, for instance, not only a full account of Lord Curzon’s 
activities at the Foreign Office between 1919 and 1924, but a searching and critical 
analysis of the whole tendency of British foreign policy during that period. Lord 
Curzon himself is less convincing, less masterful than in the previous volume. “ His 
vitality had been sapped by a long and exhausting illness.”” Though it can still be 
said of him that “ his analysis of a situation was superb ; his exposition of it unsur- 
passed in picturesqueness and lucidity,” yet “‘ his advice as to the action to be taken 
in the circumstances which he had so brilliantly expounded was strangely indecisive 
and disappointing.” “I do not think I will ever be Prime Minister,” he wrote in 
1922, “ nor am I fitted for it.” Yet it continued to be his great ambition, and when he 
was passed over in favour of Mr. Baldwin a few years later it was the bitterest dis- 
appointment of his life. Lord Ronaldshay seems to think that the part Noel re 
suited him—‘ autocratic by nature, ie was never at oe aie ee a position of sub- 

ination ” ; but there will be more than one opinion about that. 
Speier has been dead for forty-six years, but Sir Hall Caine can still write ae his 
friend’s last years with an emotion which is not to be mistaken for mere ge a 
Their relationship was unusual. “ Perhaps,” says Sir Hall Caine, “ I can unders and 
better now than I did then what interest I had for one who had twice my yak ; 
Rossetti was a lonely man, and “ in default of the knowledge and the pees _ 
older friends could bring, and in spite of the difference of our education . gi aI 
must have stood beside him like his youth, with its eagerness, its hopes, its dreams, 

irations.”’ i ir fri i t much to Rossetti. There is one new 
aspirations.”’ Certainly their friendship mean 0 Ro : Elizabeth 
and painful statement here. Referring to the death of his wife, the un sighs (that 
who died from an overdose of laudanum, A ies oie ia od is : ae rah Se 
he had found beside her a letter addressed to himselt, L L ite 
taken her own life. It is not Pe Pireerintotoly : at ae spree ten es 
when he was almost his old jovial self and told Sir Hall Caine a g 

i is painti is poetry. 

(OS Se cae aaa CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR HISTORY? By Gerorce A. BirmincHaM. Victor 
Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 


ARDLY anywhere in the history of Europe can there be found a situation more 
| bere or more obscure than that which preceded and produced the English 
Revolution of 1688. If we ask what two individuals contributed most decisively to 
replace James II, the friend of France and champion of Rome, upon the English 
throne by William of Orange, the enemy of both, a very reasonable answer would be : 
the King of France and the Pope of Rome. Louis XIV, by diverting his armies from 
Holland to the Rhine, induced the Dutch to allow William’s expedition ; Innocent 
XI, out of hostility to Louis, persuaded the hesitating Emperor Leopold I to grant his 
sanction, which for William’s purpose was indispensable. Mr. Belloc is at his best in 
biography, and Fames the Second adds one more brilliant picture to his brilliant 
gallery of historical portraits. No subject could be better suited to the author ; for 
the sea, the profession of arms, and above all the Catholic Church were the dominant 
elements in James’s experience and the supreme objects of his devotion. Mr. Belloc 
paints him as founder of the English Navy, and, despite his Catholicism, an intense 
nationalist born before his time. He believes that James was genuinely aiming at the 
establishment of religious toleration in England, to secure English national unity and 
independence of France ; that this religious toleration could have been established, 
without danger of destruction to English Protestantism ; and that the result in our 
own day of James’s success would have been an England in which the Catholic element 
would be about as strong and influential as it actually is in Holland, or perhaps a 
little stronger. But he does not adequately explain the paradoxical events to which 
I have called attention, nor accurately describe the situation in which they took place. 
He falls into serious error when he represents the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes as 
directed against the political position of the French Protestants, which had been com- 
pletely destroyed by Richelieu fifty-six years before. As for the events of 1688, he 
tells us that Louis offered to help James against the Dutch and on the rejection of this 
offer “ gave him up as hopeless,” and that William lied to his Catholic allies. No 
doubt ; but why should Louis help William on land because he was not allowed to 
help James at sea ? and why should William’s Catholic allies act as though a Calvinist 
politician could not lie ? Mr. Belloc shows all his old command of literary technique, 
using no outworn commonplaces and straining after no novelties of expression, 
masterfully moulding the language as he goes to the shape of his tale or his argument 
and colouring it to the sombre or neutral tints of his mood, one of the writers from 
whom posterity will assuredly have to learn what English prose was capable of achiey- 
ing in our time. He has read his proofs rather more carefully and successfully than 
sometimes, though we are introduced to a Prince Regent who captured Bristol in the 
Great Rebellion ; and when informed that the governing group who worked the 
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English Reformation had been concerned “ not with Protestantism so much as with 
keeping their newly-gotten millions of church spires,” I very nearly gave it up. 
James the Second takes rank with the finest of Mr. Belloc’s achievements ; the third 
volume of his History of England, covering the period 1348-1525, is not nearly so 
good. Here the subject seems to awaken his interest only in patches, his sympathy 
rarely if ever. Richard IT, if anyone, is the hero of this volume, Henry IV the villain, 
and the Revolution of 1399 appears as the central episode in a nightmare preparing 
the way for the more decisive tragedy of the Reformation. There is as Mr. Belloc 
observes a certain starkness about the true Middle Ages ; and there is a certain stark- 
ness about Mr. Belloc, which no doubt saves him from the shallow enthusiasm for 
everything and devotion to nothing so common among educated English people to- 
day, but is not the best qualification for appreciating or describing the rich variety of 
later mediaeval life, and indeed appears to make him regard the Renaissance as simply 
a less unhappy substitute than the Reformation for an everlasting thirteenth century. 
He gives us, nevertheless, an abundance of interesting comment upon great subjects, 
such as the Black Death, the work of Wyclif, the influence of printing, and some 
amusingly characteristic passages such as the hypothetical description of Henry VII : 
It is possible that if one knew the details of the man’s physical life one would find that he 
was one of those cut off from the best pleasures of the senses, with a poor appreciation of 
scent, colour, form—and especially of wine : that supreme test. 
One more quotation : 
There have been two such episodes in English history when the governing man surrendered 
to the foresight and tenacity of a woman. The first of these women, Elizabeth Woodville, 
tuined the Plantagenets ; the second, Anne Boleyn, ruined the unity of Christendom. 
Mr. Belloc has also contributed to Benn’s Sixpenny Series a vigorous and original 
essay on that eminent heretic of whom the schoolboy wrote, ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell was a 
very wicked man, and when he came to die he said ‘ Would that I had served my God 
as I have served my king.’” This sixpenny series, 2 5,000 words to the volume, has 
achieved immediate and well-deserved success with the public; I can only notice 
Separately a very few numbers. Professor Hearnshaw’s Development of Political Ideas 
and British Prime Ministers of the Eighteenth Century are models of careful and com- 
petent workmanship ; Mr. Maycock’s The Papacy is an exceptionally good survey of 
the subject, and Mr. David Ogg is responsible for an excellent sketch of The Reforma- 
tion. Mr. E. F. Jacob, one of the most promising of our younger mediaevalists, takes 
himself and his writing and his scholarship very seriously, and makes no concession. 
to the miserable cult of the ostentatiously undonnish don, for which he is to be com- 
mended even though he does spill too many lumps of Latin on his way and does not 
always avoid the neighbourhood of pomposity. The familiar doctrine ae more 
reasserted in his Holy Roman Empire, which attributes to that Empire ‘a oe every 
political misfortune from which Germany has ever suffered, is based in my ju ae! 
upon a failure of historical thought, but has authority behind it, and is state Py 
Mr. Jacob with much admirably compressed learning. He: 1s; however, occasiona y 
careless in assertion, and very careless in the correction of his punreereorpe 
_ Teally believe that Richelieu’s policy was to keep Germany united, that v ys : — 
imperial period the Archduke of Austria obtained possession of Ai nora pl oaese 
of King John of Bohemia became Emperor as Charles V, that meer hi as e ad 
who ruled from 1765 to 1790 was Joseph III, or even that the Privt cnet a whe 
ES ees net erie eres re 
onfusion among seekers after histo . 
that Gena in 962 Drcaed into Italy through the passes of the St. Gotthard, the 
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Spliigen, the Stelvio and the Brenner : for the St. Gotthard was not open till about 
1220, the Spliigen was used far less than the neighbouring Septimer, and the Stelvio, 
traversed since 1824 by the highest carriage road in Europe, cannot have had serious 
importance in the Middle Ages at all. About Professor Mowat it is necessary to be 
mildly censorious ; his industry is enviable, but he should not allow it to be so indis- 
criminately exploited by publishers. The task of compressing so large a subject as the 
History of Europe from 476 to 1925 within so small a space calls for special qualities 
of mind and style which he does not possess. In this sketch no landmarks emerge 
clearly, no general impression is conveyed, many of the most important things are left 
untold, many unimportant things are told, and some important things which are not 
true. Among matters altogether omitted are the Scandinavian, Magyar and Saracen 
attacks of the ninth century, the Norman kingdom of Sicily, the rise of the Swiss 
Confederation, the Black Death, the Hanseatic League, the Venetian Empire of the 
later Middle Ages, and the Swedish Empire of the seventeenth century. For such 
gaps the biographical paragraphs on Dante, Chaucer, Villon, Leonardo, Erasmus 
and Machiavelli are no compensation. It is not true that Charles V inherited Hun- 
gary, or that the French Estates-General of 1789 came to be called the Legislative 
Assembly. Professor Mowat’s Europe in the Age of Napoleon is a better work, though 
here again he shows a peculiar inability to grasp the French Revolution, and de- 
scribes Danton not once but again as the leading member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, to which Danton did not belong. Accuracy of assertion and meticulous care 
in proof correction are peculiarly important in such a series as this. 

Putnam’s funior History Series, which makes biography a vehicle for the conveyance 
of historical knowledge to young people in an interesting and intelligible form, was 
edited by the late Professor H. W. C. Davis, whose death since the appearance of my 
last chronicle is a severe loss to English historical scholarship. Mrs. F. M. Stenton, I 
think, has undertaken in this series an impossible subject: mediaeval social and 
political organisation are not comprehensible to the young (at all events), and without 
these things the career of William the Conqueror is almost empty. The romance of 
trade and exploration, on the other hand, can be appreciated by all children of either 
sex, and Miss Rhoda Power, who describes The Age of Discovery from Marco Polo to 
Henry Hudson, is an experienced, skilful and conscientious writer for young children, 
who has studied the psychology of her work and never loosens the rein of her tech- 
nique. Mr. C. R. Cleare has produced a lucid and interesting narrative on Napoleon, 
though the subject is almost too vast and complex for this manner of treatment. 
Mr. R. Gatty devotes the title and one-third of his volume to Robert Clive, and ranges 
over the whole history of India in a series of attractive biographical sketches ; he will 
indu « y of us to read the memoirs of Baber, that enthusiastic connoisseur of 
melons, and 'Tamburlaine, in comparison with whose grand manner and language the 
late Lord Curzon would have appeared a frivolous egalitarian, though Tamburlaine 
himself achieves a notable simplicity in his concluding words, “ I arrived at the village 
of Otrar and died.”” The best volume in the series is perhaps Mr. J. D. Upcott’s 
Sir Francis Drake, a thoroughly well-planned and well-written book which may be 
recommended to readers of all ages capable of interesting themselves in seafaring 
history at all, with no reservation save a warning against the unnecessary pseudo- 
patriotic sophistries dragged in at one point to acquit Drake of piracy. Turning from 
this biography to Mr. Birmingham’s useful collection of history questions, and finding 
there the typical question, “‘ What pirate was called the Protector of Religion ?” I 
gave without hesitation an answer which the key showed to be quite wrong. 
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